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FOREWORD 



Whereas in the nineteen-fifties and the early sixties, the notion of 
“educational investment” attracted the greatest attention, it is now increas- 
ingly recognised that educational systems in general, and higher education 
in particular, cannot adequately respond to the needs of the economy and 
society unless they are subjected to more or less profound adaptations 
implying equally important innovations. Thus, in many ways, ‘innovation’ 
becomes the key concept in the development of education of the present 
and coming decades. 

Innovation is not of course required or advocated for its own sake, but 
should be understood as a. means for fulfilling functions or resolving prob- 
lems of an urgent nature and which have so far been neglected. The term 
‘innovation’ as it is used here, and as distinct from ‘change’, implies 
therefore purposeful orientation. 

The subject covers a very wide range of topics. Innocations in practi- 
cally all educational domains can be considered: curriculum, teaching 
methods, internal structures, administration, equipment, etc. Obviously, no 
single study can cover more than a fraction of this vast area and an 
appropriate delimitation of the field of inquiry is indispensable. It was 
therefore decided that a set of case-studies on innovations as introduced by 
a representative sample of major overall reforms of higher education and 
in some of the newly created universities represented the most suitable 
approach to a study of this problem. 



It does not follow that a new university is necessarily an innovating 
university, or that an overall reform need be, in all circumstances, of &• 
radically innovating nature. Furthermore, many important innovations — 
of curricula or of teaching methods for example — can be and are being 
introduced in existing universities and without calling for the promulgation 
of an overall reform. The fact remains, however, that in most cases these 
are the two basic tools used to implement innovation in the system as a 
whole or in some of its parts. 

Sj^ It is in this context that the OECD Committee for Scientific and 
g&ehnical Personnel decided to include in its current programme a number 
case-studies concerning problems of innovation in higher education in 
lember countries. 

, The present volume on new universities in the United Kingdom is the 
ifirst of this series of case-studies to be published by the Organisation. 



Annex 



COMMON OUTLINE FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF CASE-STUDIES 



The following general guidelines were given to the authors: 

1. The case-studies should not be develop*''! in terms of mere descrip- 
tions (of a particular reform or institution) j, historical accounts; they 
should be analytical and endeavour to present a critical examination, the 
responsibility for which shall lie with ihe respective author(s). 

2. The case-studies should represent a combination of an institution- 
and problem-oriented approach centred around the phenomenon of inno- 
vation. It is not the new institutions or reforms per se which should be 
reviewed and analysed and the case-studies should : not engage in a theore- 
tical discussion on problems of higher education, but emphasis should be 
put on the question of how the selected institutions or reforms innovate 
with regard to the particular problems of the common outline. 

Each of the case-studies should deal with only a limited number of 
institutions or reforms, although in some cases a wider area may have to 

be covered, i.e. the inclusion of innovations taki' pi-' : -i-‘ ottn.r 

institutions, old or new. Such an extension wcuiu ou iiea u particular 
if the selected new institutions or reforms do not provide a sufficiently 
representative and significant picture of the innovating process as a whole. 

4. Particular attention should be paid to innovations which have been 
in operation sufficiently long to provide the necessary elements for an 
adequate evaluation of their effectiveness. This evaluation should deal both 
with the intended and the unpredicted effects of the innovation. Where the 
time-factor does not allow for such evaluation, the analysis should concen- 
trate on the declared or implicit intention, of the innovators and also on 

any public discussions they may have generated. , 

5. An analysis should be made of the rationale behind all of the 
innovations and consideration given to such questions as to who were the 
initiators and what groups or factors provided support for or resistance to 
the innovations. 

6. The common outline should be considered as a flexible framework; 
authors remain free to decide where, in view of the case considered and of 
its specific national or local context, the emphasis should lie, which points 
should be developed in depth and which should be discussed only briefly 
or omitted altogether. Many, if not all, of the points of the common 
outline are closely interconnected, possibly even overlapping. Given the 
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nature of the subject, these interconnections are inevitable and their analysis 
will throw light on the innovating process as a whole. 

The following common outline was suggested to all authors of case- 
studies on innovation in higher education, as undertaken within the pro- 
gramme of OECD’s Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel 
(CST?). This outline was drawn up at a meeting of the Secretariat of 
OECD and the authors of the first five case-studies in May 1967. 

A. INTRODUCTION 

Specific objectives, scope of study, methods and data used, limitations. 

B. GENERAL CONTEXT 

0 short overall description of institutions or reforms selected for study; 

ii) their place in the global context of the society and of the education 
system of the country concerned (including considerations on the status of 
the new institutions in relation to older establishments, e.g. problems of 
4 * upward mobility” of institutions of higher education.) 

tii) factors and circumstances which led to their creation or promulgation; 
initiators, protaganists and supporting groups; resistance and opposition. 

C. PROBLEM-ORIENTED ANAL YSIS 

a. Coping with Increased Numbers 

There can be not doubt that this is the r >st : portant 4i the 

development of alnv^' M 1 ’ ’ education systems, Ti the narnework of 
the case-stu.ico quvotions o; u*c following type should be examined: 

— To whai extent and in what sense was the promulgation of reform X — 
the creation of Institution(s) Y — directly motivated by the need to cope 
with the past or projected quantitative expansion of enrolments ? (Was 
the pressure of numbers a primary or a secondary motive?) What 
statistical evidence can support the answer to this question and how 
has implementation of the reforms — or the * uilding-up of the institu- 
tion^) — responded to original quantitative expectations? 

— In case-studies on new institutions the problem of size should also be 
examined: what rationale, and other factors, determined the decision 
on the size of the new institution(s)? How is the problem of numbers 
being solved within the framework of the new institution(s) (e.g. sub- 
division of the ; nstitution in smaller more or less autonomous units as 
in the British collegiate or in the American cluster-college system)? 
What is the ac ual and projected rate of growth (slow or fast) of the 
new instiiution(s) and on what rationale is this grov. th rate based? 

— In what way has the policy concerning the size of new institutions been 
translated into new architectural and building concepts? 

b. Equality of Opportunity 

The higher education systems of aii OECD countries have to respond 
not only to the sheer pressure of numbers but also to the requirements oi 
a more equal participation of the different social classes and population 
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groups, of a better geographic distribution (regional), and of a better 
participation according to sex, 

- To what extent do the analysed institutions or reforms provide new 
answers to these preoccupations? More specifically, have the reforms 
or the institutions under review been innovative with regard to ad- 
mission requirements (problem of access to higher education), wn 
respect to scholarship and other student welfare policies? Have any 
new measures been introduced facilitating not only access of students 
from under-privileged classes or population groups to higher education 
but also strengthening the chances of success of these students . To 
what extent does the location of new institutions respond to require- 
ments of a better geographic distribution of post-secondary establish- 
ments (problems of the “ university map” )? 

c. Content and Structure oj Studies, Interdisciplinary Approach 

Problems falling under this heading are widely discussed, and new 
solutions are being introduced, in all OECD countries. In a certain sense 1 
m-'ght even be said that the most striking features of new institutions of 
higher learning, i.e. the most apparent deviations from the traditional 
pattern, lie in this field: creation of interdisciplinary programmes, combined 
degrees; obligation or possibility for students to take courses belonging to 
different disciplines (major, minor or supporting subjects); obligation or 
possibility for teachers to belong to two or more constituent units ot the 
University, etc. 

— What is the rationale behind this type of innovation introduced by the 
new institution(s) or reform(s)? How were the programme, plan and 
length of studies changed (curriculum reform)? Has a new pattern of 
examinations (degrees) been developed? Does the available experience 
show that original expectations could be fulfilled? What difficulties 
arose and/or how was the arrangement transformed under the influence 
of unforeseen factors and circumstances ? 

t|- ie new curricula and the new structures of studies bring about 

new architectural and building concepts? Did they have an influence 

on a better utilisation of buildings? 



d. Specialisation of Institutions of Higher Learning 

The question is more and more wideiy raised as to whether a single 
institution of higher learning can offer courses in more than a few subject 
areas. In particular, many of the new universities try to specialize in a 
limited number of areas. At the level of higher education systems as a 
whole, the issue is not only specialisation by field of study but differentia- 
tion according to levels, geographic location and functions (e.g. creation ot 
short cycle higher education). 

— Has such a type of specialisation taken place in the institutions under 
•'review and, if so, what were the criteria for the choices made? Is 
there any relation between a particular specialisation and the geographic 
location of a given new institution? 

j) 0 the analysed overall reforms contain any significant proposals such 

as the creation or strengthening of a new type of higher education 
functionally differentiated from the traditional types, and what were 
the rationale and the factors which led to the solution adopted? 
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e. Organisational Structures, Institutional Autonomy , 

Administration and Management 

In many countries the existing organisational structures (e.g. division 
of universities into faculties) are considered as totally inadequate and inno- 
vations in this field, together with those concerning the i nte i -d iscipl inary 
approach, appear usually as the most revolutionary aspect of the new 
institutions. Related problems concern responsibilities of members of the 
academic staff, administration and management of institutions of higher 
learning as well as problems of institutional autonomy, of academic freedom 
and of State-IJniversity relations. 

— What new organisational structures have been introduced (horizontal 
and vertical units and their interrelations)? What is the degree of orga- 
nisational autonomy of the new units (on the one hand, internally, 
within the framework of the institution, and, on the other externally, 
in relation to the outside world) ? 

— What new approaches, if any, have the new institutions or the overall 
reforms developed towards the perennial question of university autono- 
my? Have the new institutions or reforms developed some new type of 
relationship between State and University, and if so, what were the 
consequences in the field of coordination of the new institutions with 
the rest of the higher education system? Have the new teaching 
methods or the new content of studies in some way modified the 
traditional concept of individual academic freedom (“ Lerfreiheit ”) ? 

— How have the roles (authority, rights and responsibilities) of the 
various categories of the academic staff, (heads of department, chair 
holders, middle and junior staff level) been modified as compared with 
the traditional patterns? Can one speak of a new role of the faculty 
in the decision-making process in general and in the process of inno- 
vation in particular? 

— What new administrative mechanisms have been set up? Are new 
scientific methods of administration (e.g. computer techniques) being 
extensively used ? 

f. Recruitment and Status of Teachers 

For many countries the lack of qualified teachers represents the major 
bottleneck in the present and future development of higher education. A 
solution to this problem might depend, to a large extent , on better recruit- 
ment policies, improved salary conditions and career prospects. A related 
issue arises in connection with the instructional effectiveness of university 
teachers, and the criteria used for the appointment of such teachers. 

— Have the institutions or reforms under review introduced new solutions 
in this field? Are candidates for teaching jobs sought outside the 
sectors which were traditionally supplying academic personnel (e.g. in 
industry)? Are conditions of employment of foreign teachers made 
easier? Have minimum academic requirements for employment (de- 
grees, publications) changed and have criteria of teaching performance 
been adopted in the selection of staff? 

g. Teaching and Research 

One of the major criticisms made of higher education in most of the 
OECD Member countries refers to the balance between its teaching and 
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research functions, to insufficient linkages between the two, to inappro- 
priate conditions in which one or the other (if not both) have to be 
pursued and, implicitly or explicitly, to the connected problems of rela- 
tions between under-graduate and graduate studies. Innovations in this area 
may pertain to numerous aspects and organisational components of the 
higher education system. 

— How, in general, is the relationship between teaching and research and 
between under-graduate and graduate studies envisaged in the new insti- 
tutions or reforms? What practical measures have been taken in the 
field of curriculum and degree requirements to implement these general 
principles? What arrangements have been made with a view to inte- 
grating (or differentiating) the teaching and research functions of the 
academic staff? If, in the older establishments major differences exist in 
prestige and working conditions between those occupied mainly in 
teaching (of under-graduates) and those in research (or work with 
graduates), have the new institution(s) or reform(s) changed this situa- 
tion? How do enrolment growth rates (actual and projected) at the 
under-graduate level compare with those at the graduate level? Have 
any special arrangements been made to promote fundamental research 
as distinct from applied research? Is there any special effort being made 
with a view to training research workers (“teaching of research”)? If 
the institutions and reforms under review are fostering research contracts 
with outside bodies (government, industry), what are the overall effects 
of this new relationship which is thus being built into higher education 
establishments? 

h. Organisation and Methods of Teaching; Teacher-Student relations 

It is very often said that one of the major weaknesses in present higher 
education systems is the lack of contact between professor and student, in 
other words, the depersonalisation of higher education. Many of the inno- 
vations introduced (both by the new institutions and by overall reforms) are 
intended to remedy this situation. The mod obvious solution is to improve 
the teacher/student ratio, but this, for financial and other reasons, is also 
the most difficult solution and, in any case, only a partial one. Much will 
depend on the teaching methods: “cours magistraux ”, team teaching, 

tutorial system, seminar and small group work, utilization of new teaching 
media, the amount of lime which the different categories of teachers ac- 
tually devote to students both within and outside the class periods or 
formal “ office hours ”, etc- 

— To what extent does the teacher/student ratio (overall and by field 
of study) in the new institutions differ from the ratios in the older 
establishments? Can a more sophisticated indicator be established, 
comparing, for the traditional and new institutions, the size of classes, 
the length of time during which each student is in contact with his 
teachers, the number of courses (seminars, lectures), given by the 
various categories of teachers (“density of teaching”)? What is the 
relative importance of formal and informal, organised and unorganised, 
contact between student and teacher ? 

— Which of the above-mentioned teaching methods (large-dass lectures, 
seminars, tutorials, etc.) or what combination are given emphasis? 
Which method or combination is considered most and least effective 



according to fields and levels of study (optimum .ize of class)? What 
role has been assigned to new teaching media? What is the new or 
proposed structure of the teaching staff (number in senior, middle and 
junior level categories and their respective roles with regard lo stu- 
dents)? What are the new arrangements with respect to student orien- 
tation and counselling? 

— What physical facilities have been provided to facilitate closer contacts 
between teachers and students? 

i- Role and Status of Students in the Academic Community 

Two types of problems should be raised under this point: a) those 
concerning the participation of students in the decisic.i-making process 
within their respective universities or other institutions of higher education, 
and b) those concerning their living conditions, residence, and material 
welfare in general. 

— What innovations concerning these fields have been introduced in the 
institutions or reforms analysed? Are the new institutions deviating 
from the traditional pattern, for example in respect to the role of 
students in the determination of the structure and content of pro- 
grammes or of admission requirement? What mechanisms are being 
used to ensure increased student participation in the decision-making 
process? Did these innovations have any important . effect on the 
phenomenon of “ students’ unrest ” ? 

— To what extent do students participate in the innovation process itself; 
by what means? 

— What was the rationale for deciding that the institutions under review 
should be resident or non-resident establishments, with or without a 
campus? Why has a particular type of residence (e.g. coliegiate versus 
simple hall of residence) been adopted. How has the relation between 
resident and non-resident students been solved? How have the connected 
architectural and building problems been solved? What other inno- 
vations have been introduced concerning the material conditions of 
students (part-time employment, loans)? 

j. Higher Education and the Outside World 

In many countries a major complaint about higher education is the 
latter’s relative isolation from the outside economy and society in general, 
and from industry in particular. Modern higher education establishments 
should in this respect fulfil, it is said, several types of functions all of 
which, in a certain sense, may be grouped under the heading “Public 
Service Concept”. This implies a more active role in such areas as adult 
and continuing education, extension services, research contracts with gov- 
ernment and industry, etc. But successful innovations in these fields might 
often require a radical change in the prevailing idea of the university, i.e. 
in the concept of its place and rple within society. 

— Do the new institutions or reforms embody a new concept of the 
functions of higher education within society? 

— What contacts have been established between the new institutions of 
higher learning and the surrounding community? Which groups and 
sectors of the economy and society appeared as most (least) willing to 



enter into co-operative arrangements with the new institutions? To 
what extent and in what way could the new institutions find support 
(e.g. research grants, scholarships, equipment) in industry and, vice- 
versa, what new services are they providing for industrial firms (e.g. 
refresher courses)? 

— Has a new approach to adult and continuing education been developed? 

— Have extended linkages with the outside world led to any unforeseen 
problems and difficulties? Did the creation of the new institutions have 
a latent stimulating effect on the surrounding community (not directly 
related to the organised and institutional contacts, e.g. creation of 
various new services, shops, cultural activities, entertainment)? 

k. Evaluation and Planning 

Need for improvement in these areas is felt very widely. New tech- 
niques are being developed (e.g. systems analysis) and special mechanisms 
are being built into new institutions or reformed systems (planning and/or 
evaluation units) in order to fulfil this need. 

— What are the respective solutions implemented in the institutions or 
reforms under review? Is self-evaluation and self-study considered as 
an integral part of the administration and planning of the new insti- 
tutions? What difficulties had or have to be overcome in order to 
strengthen the planning process (at the level of the institutions or of 
the system)? What measures, if any, have been taken to ensure com- 
patibility between institutional and national planning objectives? 

l. Cost and Financing 

Most if not all of the innovations analysed have cost and financial 
implications which should be examined. This can be done either in connec- 
tion with almost all the eleven preceding problem areas or under a special 
separate heading. If the former solution is adopted, there should be a 
summing-up section on this point. The types of questions' to be raised in 
both instances are as follows: 

— Have the different innovations generated additional or increased expen- 
diture or, on the contrary, have they produced savings or decreased 
unit costs? Have they made new financial resources available (e.g. 
innovations in the field of university-industry relations) ? How do the 
overall costs and financing mechanisms of the new institutions compare 
with those of the older establishments? 

D. CONCLUSION 

Summary of main findings of the study with particular reference to the 
most important innovations encountered. 
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If there are to be radical changes or 
even interesting experiments, it would seem 
that these can emerge only in me newest 
universities of all. One of the most exciting 
features of the present day educational move- 
ment is the special creative opportunity that 
is open to the new universities, just where 
originality is urgently needed, and older 
universities are too committed to existing 
systems. 

Herbert Butterfield* 



The 1960’s have been the most prolific period for the founding of 
universities in the United Kingdom since the Middle Ages, if not indeed in 
history. In 1960 there were twenty-two universities and four university 
colleges in Britain and Northern Ireland. Since 1961, including those which 
have been raised to university status from amongst already existing colleges 
of higher education, no fewer than twenty-four new universities and a 
university college have come into existence. Thus between 1961 and 1968 
the number of university institutions has been nearly doubled. - 

Though remarkable by any standards, this expansion is not quite so 
dramatic as it at first appears. The twenty-four university institutions of 
I960 included four federal universities with a number of largely independent 
colleges, some of them on widely separated sites: London University, with 
thirty-three self-governing schools (apart from ten post-graduate institutes 
controlled by the University itself); the University of Wales, with four self- 
governing colleges in four different towns, plus the Welsh National School 
of Medicine; Durham University with separate campuses in Durham and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and St. Andrews, with separate campuses at St. 
Andrews and Dundee. Thus, not counting the different colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge (or indeed at St. Andrews and Durham) there were over 
sixty universities or colleges to which the student could apply for admission 
to a university degree course. Meanwhile, not all the twenty-five new 
university institutions of the I960’s are completely new, even as universities. 
The Universities of Keele (formerly the University College of North 
Staffordshire) and Strathclyde (formerly £^Sj?ow Royal College of Science 
and Technology) were university colleges'" on' the University Grants Com- 
mittee’s list of 1960, while the University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (formerly 

* The Universities and Education Today (1962). 



King’s college, Newcastle) and the University of Dundee were constituent 
colleges of the Universities of E and St. Andrews. Ten more were 

previously Colleges of Advanced ^ _i. ’ogv able (since 1956) to grant 
Diplomas in Technology equivalent n standard to university degrees, to 
which we should add their Scot .h eq valem Heriot-Watt College, 

Edinburgh. Even the sole new univers. y co/cge o: ic 1960 s, St. David’s 

College, Lampeter, in Wales, was a r. ccr. i. der C” ege, founded in 1822, 
granted a royal charter in 1829, and all. ec o gran its own (non-university) 
degrees in theology from 1852 and ir s- ■ from 865, though raised to 

university status by being admitted tc the ? nivers i Grants Committee’s 
list, under the sponsorship of the consti' ^nt Co’ ege of the University 
of Wales at Cardiff, only in 1961. 

Only nine of the twenty-five therefore. New Universities in the full 

sense of completely new foundations, cr if we ; elude the University 

of Keele which, for reasons we shall see low, be regarded as the 
mother of the New Universities, was c ;::nally junded as recently as 

1949, and opened its doors to students in 1950. A. er Keele, in order of 
opening to under-graduate students, they are: Susse: (1961), York (1963), 
East Anglia (1963), Essex (1964), Lancaster (1964), Kent (1965), Warwick 
(1965), Stirling (1967) and the University of Ulster at Coleraine in Northern 
Ireland (October 1968). These ten universities arc unique in British expe- 
rience. First of all they are State foundations. All the rest, with perhaps one 
exception, were founded by individuals or bodies other than the State, 
and trace their origins either to the spontaneous migration of groups of 
medieval scholars to such places as Oxford, Cambridge or St. Andrews, 
or to private or corporate benefactors as in the case of London and most 
of the great and small civic universities of this century and the last, or, as 
in the case of most of the new universities of the 1960’s, have grown out 
of colleges of higher education financed and controlled by the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. The one possible exception is the University of Belfast, 
which was founded by tne State in 1845 as one of three secular university 
colleges, the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork and Galway, linked together 
as the Queen’s University of Ireland in 1850, in an unsuccessful gesture 
of conciliation to the Irish. Cork and Galway became part of the National 
University of Ireland in 1908, and later came under the Free State (now 
Republic) of Eire, while Belfast became a separate University. Belfast 
apart, only the ten New Universities have been founded by the Gtate, with 
full State support from the beginning not only for their recurrent or running 
expenses but for their capital outlay on buildings and equipment as well. 

Secondly, apart from the ten, all the modern universities, including 
Belfast, founded since London and Durham in the 1830’s, have passed 
through a period of apprenticeship or tutelage as colleges which either 
could not offer degrees at all or ^ould offer only the degrees of another 
university, mostly since 1858 the external degrees of London University. 
This meant that most of the new universities of this century and the last 
have passed their formative years in bondage, working to a syllabus and 
sitting for examinations over which they had no control. Only the ten 
New Universities have enjoyed the right from their foundation of granting 
their own degrees and therefore of plan :n.g and controlling from the start 
their own curricula and methods o i assessment, and, indeed, their own 
structure and organisation. 



These two characteristics, State foundation and finance and the ^ ght 
to grant their own degrees and detennine their own development, mat the 
New Universities unique. They alone amongst modem foundations he n- 
joyed from the beginning both the capacity and the liberty to experiir nt 
in every aspect of university education. What is new about the New l di- 
versities, therefore, is their freedom to innovate. The hope and expectauon 
that they will seize the opportunity to carry out substantial innovations 
are the raison d'etre of this report. 

In a sense, of course, all universities are in the innovation business. 
They exist for innovation. The ends which they pursue, or ought to pursue, 
are all innovatory: the advancement of learning, including the discovery of 
new knowledge and the preservation and re-interpretation of the old; the 
education of the young in the light of that learning to take their place in 
society and contribute to its well-being and their own by creative work and 
leisure; and the service of society as centres for the spread of knowledge, 
the solution of problems, and the criticism of ideas and values. In all three 
they represent the institutionalization of innovation, in scientific research 
and intellectual reflection, in the educative process by which society renews 
itself and its leadership in every generation, and in the constant reappraisal 
of its ends and needs. 

Yet just as universities are often accused of studying everything but 
themselves — an accusation which some of the New Universities, amongst 
others, are trying to refute — so they may sometimes, with justice, be 
accused of being prepared to change everything but themselves. In theory 
all British universities, once they have attained full independence, are as 
free as the New Universities 10 innovate in university education. Many of 
them do so, to the extent that most of the innovations we shall find in 
the New Universities have been foreshadowed or attempted in a piecemeal 
way in older universities. Why then is wholesale innovation comparatively 
rare in the older foundations? One reason is that piecemeal innovation is 
so continuous there that the need for wholesale and far-reaching change is 
comparatively rarely felt. But a more important reason why major reforms 
are so rare is that British universities are, paradoxically, too free and too 
democratic. Within the very wide limits set by increasing dependence on 
State finance and by the need to obtain the approval of the Privy Council, 
acting on the advice of the University Grants Committee, for any change 
in the instruments of government, a British university is a self-governing 
corporation and can do what it likes. But there are too many interests 
within the university which have to be consulted and converted or placated 
before any substantial change can be effected. In Oxford and Cambridge, 
where academic democracy, entirely free of lay (i.e. outside, non-academic) 
control, extends not only to every member of the teaching faculty but to 
the graduates holding master’s degrees as well, change is most difficult 
of all. In the past a Royal Commission backed up by an Act of Parliament 
has been the only effective instrument of major reform. Elsewhere the 
supreme governing body is normally ?., lay-controI!ed ^ourt of Governors 
(or Conference in Scotland) and change could in theory be imposed from 
above. In practice, however, the real power in academic and most other 
affairs is in the hands of the Senate (or Academic Council in Scotland), 
usually composed of all the professors together with a minority member- 
ship of non-professorial staff, and nothing can be changed without their 
consent or, in most cases, their initiative, while the rest of the non- 
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professorial staff expect at least to be consulted through their Faculties or 
Boards of Studies. This no doubt is as it should be, since professional 
decisions shotid be made by professional experts, subject to the acquies- 
cence of the lay representatives of the general public. But the effect of 
these professional and democratic safeguards is to spread the power of veto 
on major reforms throughout a large and elaborate machinery of govern- 
ment. The oider and larger the university, generally speaking, th^ more 
numerous and conservative are the interests which can veto any major 
change. This was brought home vividly to the author when he served 
on the Committee for the Revision of the Charter and Statutes of the 
largest of the civic universities. After more than three years and forty 
meetings of hearing evidence, arguing principles, discussing alternatives and 
working out compromises, the draft constitution was presented to the 
constituent bodies, only to be rejected (if temporarily) by the interests, most 
of whom wished to re-open the discussion at the point from which it 
started. 

If resistance to change characterizes old-established universities, it is not 
unknown at old-established colleges which are transformed into universities. 
While it is true that the civic university colleges most recently released 
from what the Principal of London University called the “ rather stiff 
apprenticeship” of its external examinations — Southampton (1952), Hull 
(1954), Exeter (1955), and Leicester (1957) — have gained enormously in 
self-confidence and academic stature, they have moved only slowly and 
cautiously away from the traditional pattern of specialized courses and 
departmental organisation, and would scarcely wish to claim a place in the 
vanguard of innovation. Still less have the more recently transformed 
Colleges of Advanced Technology led the field in reform, since their main 
aim, understandably, has been to prove themselves the equal in all respects 
of existing universities, to the point in most cases of dropping the word 
“technology” from their titles, broadening their range of subjects to include 
social studies and sometimes even arts faculties, transferring to new sites 
outside the industrial cities which gave them birth and vocational purpose, 
and adopting names indistinguishable from those of traditional universities: 
the University of Bath, Bradford, Surrey and so on. Having grown up in an 
atmosphere of inspiration to university status, they unite the conservatism of 
maturity with the conformism of the newly arrived, anxious to prove their 
credentials by their orthodoxy. Innovation, where it occurs, chiefly takes 
the form of introducing new subjects in fashionable demand, such as 
sociology or management studies, within the traditional framework. Their 
problems are in the main the problems of transition and adjustment to their 
new status and responsibilities, which may indeed be greater and more 
challenging than those of virgin birth. As such, along with the similar 
problems of the Polytechnics newly designated from amongst the Local 
Authority Colleges of Technology which are to be allowed in selected 
subjects to award the degrees of the Council for National Academic Awards, 
they are the subject of another report to the OECD by Messrs Tyrrell 
Burgess and John Pratt of the Unit for Economic and Statistical Studies 
on Higher Education in the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 

Amongst British universities, then, the ten New Universities have 
in the fullest degree the opportunity, the means and the motivation. 
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Founded on extensive new siter, in beautiful countryside on the outskirts 
of comparatively small communities which have actively campaigned for 
and welcomed their establishment, tney have in the main been able to 
attract young, energetic, forward-looking staff who have in most cases come 
to try out new ideas and methods of teaching and research, or at the very 
least to get away from the conservatism and frustration of the older uni- 
versities . More important than that, a New University begins, inevitably, 
with a tabula rasa which has to be covered with plans which, in the 
absence of externally imposed curricula and examinations, might as well 
be new rather than old* And, for the first few years at least, the con- 
flicting interests — though new ideas clash as violently as do old ones — 
are few and small enough, and sufficiently imbued with the hopefulness of 
pioneers, to reach agreement on new and unorthodox solutions to old 
problems. How long this honeymoon of flexibility can last in a new insti- 
tution will depend no doubt on the people concerned, and how quickly 
they learn to frustrate each other: some new Vice-Chancellors we inter- 
viewed put it at ten years, some at five, while one or two saw resistance 
to further change growing from the day the university opened. But for 
a period, varying from the antenatal planning stage alone to the first 
decade or so after admitting the first students, the New Universities are 
the best hope of substantial innovation in the British system of higher 
education in the last century and a half. 

Whether they fulfil that promise will not depend only on the academic 
and administrative staff they have been able to attract away from existing 
institutions. Since the most important decisions Tnust be made before all 
but the most senior staff have been appointed, it will depend most of all 
on the Academic Planning Boards which chose the Vice-Chancellor and 
drew up the original outline plans of the structure, organisation, range of 
subjects, and general academic aims of each New University, and advised 
on their translation into buildings and equipment. (At fCeele the same role 
was performed by a similar body, an Academic Council, on which the 
majority sat not as individuals but as the representatives of the sponsoring 
universities, Oxford, Birmingham and Manchester). These Academic Plan- 
ning Boards, a uniquely British innovation, nominated by the University 
Grants Committee but appointed by the local Sponsoring Committees which 
originated the campaign and application for a university in each area, will 
be discussed in their place. Meanwhile, the importance of these ad hoc 
Committees of eminent academics and administrators from other universities 
can hardly be exaggerated, both as the main instrument of innovation and 
as the main curb on excessive or outlandish change. They were the prin- 
cipal link between each New University and the rest of the university 
system, and the chief guarantee that, however, innovatory the new institu- 
tion became, it would still remain firmly in the British tradition of what a 
university ought to be. To this extent the freedom of the New Universities 
is not the Rabelaisian freedom of “Do what you will”, but, to para- 
phrase Alexander Pope, 



In short, the New Universities are free to innovate, but only within what 
many foreign observers may consider to be the rather narrow confines of 
what the British call university education. 



“ What is freedom ? Rightly understood 
An academic licence to be good.” 
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The innovations studied in this report, therefore, will be defined as 
innovations within the British context. In the sense in which it is used 
here, an innovation means any mode of pursuing or facilitating the pursuit 
of the ends of university education — research, teaching, and service of the 
community — which is new, or substantially so, in British higher education. 
The net will be cast wide, in the belief that the fish so caught can always 
be rejected, whereas those not caught escape inspection altogether. Methods 
familiar elsewhere may be quite new to Britain, and have a significance or 
an effect here which is unfamiliar. Approaches tried in Britain before may 
still have the status of re-inventions or resurrections of forgotten ideas. 
And innovations not peculiar to the New Universities will still be worth 
discussing, as general examples within the particular context of a new and 
more flexible environment. 

The range and scope of the innovations to be discussed have been laid 
down in the outline plan of the national case studies agreed at the meeting 
of authors and experts called by the Directorate for Scientific Affairs of 
the OECD in Paris, 17—18 May 1967. This was meant to provide a com- 
prehensive framework within which every kind of innovation could find a 
place. The broad categories of the framework are those covered by the 
chapters in Part II below: 

1. The problem of numbers, and the methods of coping with them, 
including here innovations in buildings and the physical environment. 

2. Equality of opportunity, or access to education, by social class, 
sex, and regional distribution of the population. 

3. The content and structure of academic courses, with emphasis here 
on the interdisciplinary approach and the reaction against the 
peculiarly British problem of over-specialization. 

4. Specialization by the New Universities, and the extent to which they 
they have introduced new subjects of teaching and new areas of 
research. 

5. The government, organisational structure and management, and the 
relations of the New Universities and the State. 

6. The recruitment and status of teachers in the New Universities. 

7. The balance between teaching and research. 

8. Teaching methods and staff-student relations. 

9. The role and status of students. 

10. The New Universities and the outside world. 

11. Planning and finance. 

The methods of study, data-collection and analysis under these headings 
have necessarily been limited by the time and manpower available; the 
spare time of one professor with a full load of teaching and administration 
and the full time of one young research assistant over ten months, including 
the writing of the report. In the six months, July-December 1967, which 
were available for the assembly of the evidence, any pretence at original 
research, in the form of systematic, on-the-spot observation or of an 
empirical, tested and validated questionnaire, was out of the question, 
especially since the first three out of the six months fell in the long vaca- 
tion when few academics or students were in residence. The principal 
method employed, therefore, was the personal interview with persons in 



each university responsible for or involved in innovations. Every New 
University except Ulster (which did not admit students until October 
1968) has been visited at least twice, and several three or four times. 
At each of them we interviewed, and in most cases tape-recorded, the most 
senior administrative officer available, either the Vice-Chancellor or the 
Registrar (or Secretary, as he is called in several of them). We also inter- 
viewed a large number of other administrators, professors, and other 
academic staff, and a representative selection of students, amounting to 
over two hundred persons in all. I also interviewed Lord Murray of 
Newhaven, now Chairman of the Leverhulme Trust and who, as Chairman 
of the University Grants Committee, 1953-1963, was the man most respon- 
sible for the founding of all the New Universities except Keele. The second 
method was the collection, from the New Universities themselves, of a large 
body of written, printed and duplicated documentation on all aspects o. 
their origins, aims, current work and forward planning, including much ot 
rhe statistical information scattered throughout the report and copies of 
the Charters and Statutes discussed in Part II, Chapter V. Thirdly, we 
requested from the University Grants Committee, who very kindly supplied 
the basic statistics of student numbers given in Part II, Chapters I and VII. 
Finally, we assembled a substantial bibliography of publications on the 
New Universities and their innovations. Much of this was ephemeral and 
of no great interest or merit, and what appears in the Appendix is a 
select bibliography. This was compiled by my research assistant, Mr. Douglas 
Chivers, who also did a substantial part of the interviewing and the collec- 
tion of other material. 



The limitations of a short-term study of this kind will be obvious 
to the reader. It does not pretend to be more than a still photograph of 
some aspects of the New Universities in the United Kingdom at a very 
early stage of their development in the second half °f 1967 when, apart 
from Keele, the oldest was only six years old, four of them had yet to 
produce their first crop of first degrees, one was just beginning its first 
year of teaching, and one had yet to open its doors. In so far as the 
author has experience of all three major types of English university - 
Oxbridge, civic and New - and in a former capacity as Convenor of the 
University Development Committee of the Association of University Tea- 
chers had to consider the planning and expansion of the university system 
as a whole, it is not, he hopes, an uninformed picture. But in so far as 
he is not a professional student of higher education it is necessarily an 
amateur one, with all the limitations which that implies. Its saving grace, 
he hopes is that it has the virtues of the amateur product, a passionate 
interest in and concern for the subject, university education in general and 
its advancement by fruitful innovation in particular. 

Before plunging into the main part of the report, I should hke to take 
the opportunity of thanking all those many peoile in the New Universities 
who have given so generously of their time and assistance to make this 
study possible. With them I should like to .couple th .e name of Lend 
Murray^ of Newhaven, and his colleagues on the Univeisity Grants Com- 
mittee, V without whose imagination and foresight the New Uni ^ er * ,tI ” 
not have come into existence. I should like to thank Mi R.C. Griff it s. 
Deputy Secretary of the UGC, for supplying statistica 'nfornration. 
must also record my gratitude to my research assistant, Mr. Do iglas 
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Chivers, one of the first graduates of the New University of Lancaster 
u f P 10n ^ er its Student Representative Council, for his unfailingly 
cheerful and efficient help, and to my part-time secretary, Mrs. Kathleen 
Buckley, for her impeccable typing of various drafts and patient good 
humour. Finally I should like to thank the Directorate for Scientific Affair' 
otthe OECD for making possible what, in a busy life at a New University 
I would not otherwise have undertaken, a study tour of the other New 
Universities of Great Britain. 
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Part One 



THE NEW UNIVERSITIES 
AND THE BRITISH SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 




I 



WHAT IS NEW IN THE NEW UNIVERSITIES 
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The New Universities are already a well-recognized category in British 
higher education, and are distinguished by that name not only from the 
older universities but also from the new technological universities (the ex- 
colleges of advanced technology) and other pre-existing institutions newly 
raised to university status. This is because, although they differ considerably 
in detail, they have more in common with each other than they do with 
the rest of the university system. 

Their two most important common characteristics have already been 
mentioned: they were founded by the State, with government finance 
from the start for capital purposes as well as income, and they have had 
the power from the beginning of conferring their own degrees and so of 
determining their own curricula and methods of teaching and examination. 
From these two principles flow all their other distinctive characteristics. 
In the first place, since the University Grants Committee responsible for 
disbursing Government money to the universities selected the area and 
approved the site in every case except Ulster (where the Lockwood Com- 
mittee, as we shall see, selected the area and site on exactly the same 
criteria), and since it considered that there were already enough universities 
and colleges of advanced technology in the large industrial cities, the new 
ones are all on the outskirts of small or medium-sized towns, usually 
with little or only light industry. The one possible exception to this is the 
first, the University of Keele, which was founded by and in the vicinity of 
the city of Stoke-on-Trent (half-way between Birmingham and Manchester), 
then the largest conurbation without a university. But “the Potteries”, 
as the area is called from its famous pottery industry, which produces 
about 90% of the country’s earthenware and porcelain, are really seven or 
eight small towns in North Staffordshire, loosely federated into a city only 
in 1910, together with the adjacent medieval borough of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. The University is situated on a large, isolated estate of some 600 
acres, three miles from the latter, and on the far side from the industrial 
city. In its rural surroundings, self-contained campus, and physical detach- 
ment from its maternal community it is as similar as it could be to the 
later New Universities. 

Ail the New Universities are “campus” universities, on large, self- 
contained sites. The later ones have benefited from the UGC’s insistence 
that the promoters should be able to provide a site of at least 200 acres, 
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with sufficient space for all the facilities, including playing fields and some 
residential accommodation, required by a university of at least 3,000 stu- 
dents, which it considered to be the “ minimum viable size”. A site of 
this magnitude, at modern British land prices, could be reasonably obtained 
only outside a built-up area, and more conveniently on the outskirts of a 
small rather than a large town, thus confirming the UGC’s preference for 
smaller, less industrial communities. Hence the University of Sussex stands 
on 208 acres of parkland at Falmer, four and a half miles from Brighton, 
tne well-known south coast resort 50 miles from London. The University 
of York has a first instalment of 190 acres at Heslington, one and a 
half miles from the city, once the capital of the government of the North, 
and more recently known for its railway workshops and chocolate factories. 
The University of East Anglia, has a 272— acre site at Earlham, two macs 
from the centre of Norwich, the county town of Norfolk, and the East 
Anglian metropolis, which has a great deal of light industry, such as 
fruit and vegetable canning and agricultural engineering. The University of 
Essex stands in 204 acres of Wivenhoe Park, two miles from Colchester, 
near the east coast, 54 miles from London. It claims, as Caractacus’s 
headquarters against the invading Romans, to be the oldest recorded town, 
and is now, fittingly, an army garrison-town. The University of Kent stands 
in 270 acres of grassland on a hill directly overlooking the small, ancient 
city of Canterbury, scene of the conversion of the English to Roman 
Christianity and seat of the premier Archbishop, and well-known to Conti- 
nental tourists as the first stop on the road from Dover to London. The 
University of Warwick has 417 acres of farmland two and a half miles 
from the City of Coventry, famous for its motor vehicle and bicycle indus- 
tries, and 18 miles east of Birmingham, the capital of the Midlands. The 
University of Lancaster has 450 acres overlooking the Irish Sea at Bailrigg, 
two and a half miles south of Lancaster, the ancient county town of 
Lancashire (now superseded by Preston, 25 miles further south, and 
nearer the more densely populated southern part of the county). The city, 
the traditional rival of York on the other side of the Pennines, has lino- 
leum, plastics and rayon yarn factories. 

In Scotland the University of Stirling is on the 300-acre Airthrey estate, 
two miles, north-east of Stirling city, where once the Kings of Scots held 
court and parliament, and now a small commercial and residential town 
27 miles north-east of Glasgow and 37 miles north-west of Edinburgh. In 
Northern Ireland the New University of Ulster will occupy 300 acres at 
Coleraine, a small market town with a large American man-made fibres 
factory, near the centre of the northern coast. 



All the sites without exception are in beautiful countryside, unen- 
cumbered by industrial development, yet all within easy reach by road, 
or even on foot, of old-established communities. Unlike the colleges of 
Oxford, Cambridge, St. Andrews or Durham, they are not intertwined with 
their small communities, dominating them and their daily activities. Nor 
are they encapsulated, like the older civic universities, in much larger 
industrial cities which dominate them. For better or worse they are detach- 
ed, self-contained entities — villages or, potentially, small towns in them- 
selves — jphysically distinct from their adjacent communities. At the same 
time they are not alien bodies imposed on a reluctant host. The local 
communities have not merely welcomed them but have actively campaigned 
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for the privilege of having a university and have backed their applications 
with substantial financial support. 

In the years immediately after the Second World War, at least half 
a dozen different areas set up university promotion committees, of which 
only North Staffordshire was successful. Bel ween 1956 and 1960 no fewer 
than 28 localities, 20 in England and 8 in Scotland, made submissions 
to the UGC, out of which only seven in England and one in Scotland 
were successful. In Northern Ireland three areas made applications to the 
Lockwood Committee in 1963-65 for the proposed New University of 
Ulster. 

What the promoters hoped to gain for their area was presumably 
prestige, intellectual and cultural stimulus, and a certain amount of eco- 
nomic benefit in the form of employment opportunities and consumer 
demand. Whether the achievement of a university lived up to their expec- 
tations we must discuss later in the appropriate section (Part II, Chapter X), 
but there can be no doubt that the social and policital leaders of each 
community were eager for a university and were willing to pay for the 
privilege. In every case except Stirling the site was donated by local citizens, 
either collectively through the Local Authorities or by individual donations 
of land or purchase money. Brighton Borough Council gave Sussex Uni- 
versity Stanmcr Park plus, an additional 49 acres. The Joseph Rowntree 
Trust (founded by the family owning one of the chocolate factories) gave 
York University Heslington Hall and 17 acres, and the rest of the site 
was purchased out of the appeal fund. Norwich City Council gave East 
Anglia 165 acres, to which an anonymous local donor added a further 
twelve. Essex County Council gave the site for the local University, as did 
the City of Lancaster for their. The County of Kent and the City of 
Canterbury shared the cost of the site of their University, as did the 
County of Warwick and the City of Coventry, and the North Staffordshire 
Local Authorities, of theirs. The site of the University of Ulster was pre- 
sented by the Coleraine, Portrush and Portstewart Local Authorities. Only 
in the case of Stirling was the site provided by the State, and there it was 
presented by the Secretary of State for Scotland on behalf of the larger but 
still in a sense local community of Scotland. In addition the Local Author- 
ities all gave generous annual grants out of the rates (local taxation), 
ranging from £36,000 for the University of York to £122,500 for Essex, 
which were especially necessary in the “ante-natal 1 ’ years before they 
admitted students and were able to earn recurrent grant (annual income 
for non-capital expenditure) from the UGC. 

On top of all this the New Universities launched appeal funds for 
capital expenditure not paid for by the UGC, notably (until the policy 
was recently modified) for student residence. These appeals were answered 
by local donors as well as by large national companies, and raised sums 
ranging from £1 million to over £2 million. These large capital gifts must 
be remembered when we talk of foundation by the State. In former times 
they would have been sufficient in themselves to build and endow a con- 
siderable college. The rising scale and expense of a university and its 
activities, especially in the laboratory sciences — for which the basic stock 
of teaching and research buildings now costs at least £6 million — has 
made it impossible for private donors to bear the whole cost. The universal 
success of New University appeal funds is a measure of the welcome given 
to them by their local communities. 
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The university campus, of course, is not and cannot be completely 
isolated from the local community. Except in the case of Keele, which 
attempted until recently to house all its academic and administrative staff 
and students on the site, most of the students and nearly all the staff 
have to live off the campus in the surrounding community. Before perma- 
nent buildings were erected this would have been inevitable, but it was 
made more so by the UCC’s policy, now partially modified, of not pro- 
viding public money for residence for students at the New Universities 
while so many at the older ones were forced to live in lodgings or at 
home. For this reason one of the UGC’s criteria for approving an appli- 
cation was an adequate supply of cheap, suitable lodgings, to house all 
the students for the first few years and a substantial proportion for many 
years to come. Large numbers of students living in their midst were there- 
fore the most visible evidence to the local inhabitants that the University 
had arrived — an experience which in some cases somewhat dampened 
their enthusiasm for the project. On the other hand, the influx of interest- 
ing if not always like-minded, academic neighbours, their support for local 
societies and adult education, and the boost to the retail trade and the 
employment of secretarial and technical staff, were more than welcome in 
most of these small communities, where a university represented a large- 
scale enterprise. 

On the campus itself, the most striking feature of the New University 
is its newness. Everywhere in British universities new buildings are rising, 
and bulldozers and earth-movers, concrete mixers and air compressors have 
become the permanent accompaniment to the lecture, tutorial or “quiet” 
hour in the library. In the New Universities, however (and of course in 
those ex-colleges of advanced technology which are moving out to new 
sites), it is not only the buildings which are new. The whole man-made 
environment — roads, footpaths, lawns, newly-planted trees and shrubs, 
playing fields and car-parks — is new, and freshly risen from the rural 
landscape. In an old industrialized, much built-over country like Britain 
the only comparable transformations of a whole landscape are the score 
of New Towns built since the Second World War, also designated and 
financed largely by the State. Like them, each New University is a freshly 
minted urban community on a more or less virgin site. This gives it the 
opportunity not merely of experimenting with particular buildings but of 
creating at novo the whole physical form or material expression of the 
concept of a university. Never before has a university enjoyed so much 
freedom to create itself according to its own ideal. 

The opportunity has been seized by each of them in different ways. 
Keele, which was handicapped by the lack of assured funds for forward 
planning in the unexpansionist 1950’s, had least opportunity in the critical 
early stages to plan comprehensively. The effect of this shows in the 
variety and inconsequence of its buildings. Nevertheless, the ground plan 
is rational, if unimaginative, and the result is a compact little “town” 
of various styles and periods in which, more than in the rest so far, 
every service and facility from teaching blocks to halls of residence for the 
students and houses for the staff exist side by side. Amongst the rest, 
Sussex is the most handsome and complete, having already passed the 
minimum viable size of .3,000 students in seven instead of ten years, and 
having been built in a uniform style of warm red brick capped by a 
recurring, contrapuntal concrete arch by Sir Basil Spence, one of the most 
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aesthetic of British architects. Here the opportunity was taken for the first 
time of planning a whole university for the automobile age, by segregating 
pedestrians from traffic. The campus is built for human beings to human 
scale with buildings grouped largely around a pedestrian “great court ”, 
its vistas closed by sculptural punctuation marks, and accessible by foot- 
path to all parts, including the residential “Park Houses’*. 

To some extent all the rest have attempted to segregate pedestrians 
and traffic, and to create a physically integrated community. York has 
adopted a traditional campus plan not unlike some of the younge- civic 
universities, such as Nottingham or Leicester, w\h buildings sc*:...ered 
somewhat haphazardly, but even there they ar -ctLiiected by covered 
pedestrian ways. East Anglia has planned and begun a continuous, ser- 
pentine teaching block in which each subject area runs into the next, 
connected externally by an offset, elevated pedestna.i way linked to the 
upper floors by bridges. Essex is the most arr\ u; 'iously futuristic, with 
vertical segregation of pedestrians and traffic, the \ ' university ccmplex 

bting built around five “podia” or platforms, th- £?< of a small Italian 
piazza, twenty-five feet above the floor of the valle> roadway. Lancaster 
is an intelligent compromise between vertical and *..»rizontal segregation, 
with a closely integrated urban complex of col! . laboratory science, 
administrative and other buildings strung along a . -iif- cove red pedestrian 
“spine”, opening out here and here into squares : :h shops, coffee bars 
and “pubs”, and served by an underground tunne. (only one of which is 
yet built) every half mile for access by public transport. Kent has pedestrian 
ways between its large colleges, in which teaching and residence are in- 
tegrated. Warwick will ultimately have elevated pedestrian ways, only one 
of which, a short bridge between the library and the first permanent teach- 
ing block, is yet built. Stirling’s first building is really a group of single- 
storey teaching, research, social and office buildings connected by internal 
covered ways, and its future growth will be on a pedestrian campus around 
a serpentine loch (or lake) with footbridges. The development plan for the 
University of Ulster is being prepared by the same architects as York and 
Stirling, and will probably follow similar lines. 

Within their development plans the New Universities have been free 
to experiment with both the function and the construction of individual 
buildings. Several of them, notably York, Sussex, East Anglia and Stirling 
have adopted in part or in whole what are in British universities (though 
not in British schools) comparatively new methods of industrialized building 
with prefabricated or factory-made components. These, and especially 
the most uncompromising system in use at York, the so-called CLASP 
system borrowed from the schools, will be discussed in their proper place. 
As to functional innovation, the most significant developments have taken 
place in student residence and other facilities. In the provision for student 
residence the major trend (as in some older universities, for example, the 
Owens Park student village at Manchester University) is away from the 
traditional hall of residence with its expensive but under-utilized social and 
catering facilities, and either towards a more informal grouping of study 
bedrooms with minimal services other than those provided centrally by 
the university, or towards the complete integration of residence with teach- 
ing and other central facilities. In both trends there is some attempt to 
break down the traditional discrimination in treatment and social advantages 
between students living in and those living out. Amongst those favouring 
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the first solution, Essex is building tower blocks of studies and study- 
bedrooms arranged in flats each occupying a whole floor and shared by 
eight fully residential students and up to twenty others who share studies, 
kitchen and communal living space but sleep in lodgings at night. Eas; 
Anglia has a similar grouping of twelve students on each floor of its 
“ziggurats” or stepped pyramids built on the sloping hillside below the 
continuous teaching block. The Sussex Park Houses are blocks of study 
bedrooms with small kitchens and a television lounge but mainly using 
the nearby central refectory and social facilities. Warwick has staircases cv 
study-bedrooms grouped around large, social, non-residential halls for a 
thousand or more students (only one of which, Rootes Hall, is yet built). 

The most interesting development in this area, however, is the second 
trend, towards the integration of residence with teaching, by the revival 
of the college principle at York, Kent and Lancaster. This is not strictly 
an innovation, since the college as an integrated teaching and residential 
unit is an ancient device at Oxford, Cambridge and St. Andrews, and was 
adopted in a modified form in the 1850’s at Durham. (The self-governing, 
federated colleges of London and Wales are in effect independent cam- 
puses mostly without residence except in their own, detached halls of 
residence). Its revival is significant, however, since the general evolution of 
British universities in modern times has been on the Scottish model of 
non-residential, unitary, civic institutions, with detached halls of residence 
as an afterthought, when they ceased to cater mainly for students living 
at home. The colleges at the three collegiate New Universities are not 
imitations of the Oxford or Cambridge college, since they are not en- 
dowed and are not responsible for selecting or teaching the students. They 
are chiefly a device for breaking up the large, amorphous student body 
along other than academic lines, into smaller units of from 300 to 600 
students, mainly for social, residential, welfare and disciplinary purposes, 
and bringing them into closer contact with the staff and with students 
studying other subjects. Only a proportion of the students, from a third to 
a half, together with a small number of staff, will live in the college, but 
all will be attached for meals, common-room, sports and other social 
purposes. AH the non-laboratory subject teaching will take place there, 
much of it of course to members of other colleges. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the college system will be discussed below in the appro- 
priate sections. 

Easily the most important characteristic of the New Universities is 
their readiness to experiment with what is taught, in what combinations, 
and with different methods of teaching and assessment. Here we are in an 
area in which all universities are continuously innovating, and we must be 
careful not to attribute the credit to the New ones for innovations which 
originated elsewhere. In the world of higher education there is nothing 
strictly new under the sun, and almost any subject, combination of subjects, 
method, device or technique has a precedent to follow somewhere in the 
world. What is academically new in the New Universities is the systematic, 
wholesale application throughout a complete institution of ideas which 
have normally been applied only piecemeal elsewhere. In particular there 
has been in all of them some attempt to tackle systematically the peculiarly 
British — or rather, since the Scots and to some extent the Welsh have a 
broader tradition, the English ~ problem of too early specialization, and to 



provide a broader ; Jucation not merely for some but for all their students. 
The extent of the broadening, and the rapidity with which narrowing 
takes place after the first year or so of the course, varies markedly between 
and even within universities, according to the educational philosophy behind 
the syllabus. All thz will be discussed in its proper place. 

Meanwhile, it an be said that broadening the syllabus has implications 
far beyond the educational benefit to the students, in the field of man- 
power planning to meet the economic needs of the nation. Professor Mark 
Blaug of the Lond n University Institute of Education has recently pointed 
out that manpovv r supply could be more accurately predicted and its 
supply influenced over a shorter period if the student’s final choice of 
vocational specialize: ion could be delayed as :ng in Britain as in most 
other advanced countries." In so far as one z the effects of broadening 
the syllabus in r ost of the New Universities is to delay the choice of 
specialist subject until the student can choose with confidence and expe- 
rience of it, thevj universities have a contribution to make to educational 
and economic planning. 

(Xher academic innovations widely applied in but not exclusive to the 
New Universities include new methods of teaching, examination and other 
kinds of assessment, some new subjects of teaching and/or research, and a 
new concern with evaluating the effectiveness of the educational process by 
conscious self-study. All these will appear below. 

The new framework of studies and organisation of student life and 
work have imposed upon the New Universities unorthodox patterns of 
administrative structure. This has not much affected the higher reaches of 
university government where, except at York, the traditional hierarchy of 
Court, Council and Senate (or their Scottish equivalents) has been adopted 
with slight modifications. The lower echelons of government, however, have 
in most places broken completely away from the traditional structure. 
Sussex, East Anglia and Ulster have abandoned faculties and departments, 
and substituted schools of studies, somewhat loose and sometimes over- 
lapping groups of subjects without separate heads of department. Essex 
has retained departments, but grouped in schools of studies, and Kent has 
retained faculties, but which act very mcuh like schools of studies. Keele, 
Lancaster and Stirling have retained departments, at least in name, but 
have subordinated them to boards of studies with considerable powers of 
co-ordination. Only at York and, in spite of the use of the term school, at 
Warwick does the department still flourish in all its old autonomy. De- 
partmentalism, in the sense of a jealous loyalty to one’s own specialism 
and a demand for independent control over courses and research in it, 
dies hard in academic man, however, and we must enquire in the appro- 
priate section how far it has survived the new administrative structures 
meant to diminish it. The collegiate universities, York, Kent and Lancaster 
have also had to incorporate the colleges within their system of govern- 
ment, thus creating a second hierarchy of constituent bodies, with a con- 
sequent proliferation of committees and meetings. In both hierarchies at 
all levels up to the Senate, Council and Court the non-professorial staff 
play a considerable part alongside and sometimes in the absence of the 

* M. Blaug, “Approaches to Educational Planning”, Economic Journal, June 1967, 
LXXVII, esp. pp. 278-85. 



professors. Recently in most British universities interest has shift? 1 to the 
students’ demand for participation in government. The New Ur ersities 
have been much affected by this movement, and some of them notably 
Sussex and Lancaster, have led the way in meeting the deman for re- 
presentation. 

Finally, the New Universities have been facing up to much :he same 
problems of management and administration, cost control and proouctivity, 
and expansion with inadequate resources as other British universities though 
perhaps aggravated by a greater rate of expansion than elsewhere. The 
biggest problem has been and continues to be the demand by the State 
the Treasury, the Department of Education and Science, and P: rliament 
itself — for a greater output of graduates at lower cost and for a closer 
control over the huge sums of public money, now running at O' er £200 
million a year, which the universities have until this year ( 1968) received 
and disbursed without accounting in detail to the public. Whether in this 
area, where spending whether on salaries, books, buildings, furniture, 
equipment, travel for research purposes, and so on is increasingly controlled 
by the University Grants Committee, any single university is capable of 
making a major innovation is perhaps doubtful. The trend is inevitably 
for the universities to get together, either regionally through consortia on 
organisation and methods or on building standards and technique, or 
nationally through the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals and 
its specialist sub-committees, as well as its newly-formed Joint Consultative 
Committee with the Association of University Teachers, which called a 
conference on productivity in the universities in the Spring of 1968. The 
New Universities have played a full part in these, in spite of their youth 
and inexperience, or perhaps because their Vice-Chancellors, along with 
those of the new technological universities, represent an influx of new and 
vigorous blood at the co-ordinating centre of the university system. At all 
events, those of York and Lancaster have taken the lead in forming 
consortia of universities in the north-east and the north-west for the study 
of organisation and methods. The Vice-Chancellors of East Anglia and 
Lancaster are chairmen of the sub-committees of the Vice-Chancellors on 
the organisation of the university year and on the utilization of teaching 
space. The retiring Vice-Chancellor of Sussex was, and the Vice-Chancellor 
of ICent is the Chairman of the Universities’ Central Council on Ad- 
missions, which was set up in 1961 to rationalize and co-ordinate the 
competitive entrance system. 

Perhaps the most widely discussed and imitated innovation in the field 
of capital provision is the so-called tL Lancaster scheme of financing 
student residence by means of commercial loans. But in the field of fi- 
nancial provision generally the New Universities, like the old, are dependent 
primarily on the State, both for capital and recurrent expenditure. Here 
the initiative is bound to lie with the State, and the universities can react, 
at best, only by intelligent anticipation. Autonomy, if it still exists, is 
limited by the knowledge that those universities which do what the UGC 
recommend? will get the necessary funds, and those which do not must 
take the consequence of financial sacrifice. The New Universities have 
undoubtedly been specially favoured in the priority given to their capital 
needs — though they have also suffered from some unimaginative and 
perhaps unintentional cuts, which affect a university whose current building 
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programme represents as much or more capital than the buildings in use 
more than ore whose programme is only a small fraction of its capital 
stock. But the New Universities have also been more closely circumscribed 
in what they nave been allowed to do. They have been “guided*' by the 
UGC tc concentrate their efforts principally on the arts, social studies and 
pure sciences, whereas some of them feel that they have much to contribute 
to Lt hnc logy. (It is ironical that some of the technological universities, 
whose existence is the chief reason for this particular policy, should be 
pushing in the opposite direction, towards provision in social studies and 
the arU/. The most recent increase in State control has come with the 
achievem:u on 1 January 1968 of the long-standing ambition of the House 
of Con. irons to subject the accounts of the universities to the inspection 
and comment of its Select Committee on Public Accounts through its 
servant the Comptroller and Auditor-General. The significance of this is 
not so much the public audit, which the universities do not fear, as the 
appointment of a Civil Service Accounting Officer in the shape of the 
Permanent Secretary to the Department of Education and Science, who is 
answerable to the Comptroller and Auditor-General and will therefore have 
the right to demand, on behalf of his Department, prior access to and 
presumably a measure of control over the accounts and expenditure of 
individual universities. This important question will be raised again in the 
appropriate section (Part II, Chapter XI). Meanwhile, it speaks much for 
the New Universities that their Vice-Chancellors have on the whole wel- 
comed public accountability as an opportunity for placing their stewardship, 
and their needs and deserts, before the eyes of Parliament, Government 
and the public. 

So much for the common characteristics of the New Universities and 
their main areas of innovation. Their relations with the State bring us to 
the larger question of their place in the British system of higher education. 
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T^ BRITISH SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



British higher education was not until recently a system at all. It was, 
and in rrany respects still is, a diverse collection of ad hoc institutions 
brought iniio existence at different times by different promoters to meet 
different _~:eeds and purposes. The Committee on Higher Education under 
the chairmanship of Lord Robbins appointed in 1961 “to review the 
pattern of full-time higher education in Great Britain and in the light of 
national needs and resources to advise Her Majesty’s Government on what 
principles its long-term development should be based was the first official 
body to consider the system as a connected whole.* This was the result 
of a motion: in the House of Lords by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, whose 
part in true expansion of the provision for higher education we shall see 
later.** The Robbins Report of 1963, which did more than anything else 
to make rhe Government and the public think of higher education as a 
single entity, is the best place to start from in describing and criticizing 
the sysrem. And although the Report came too late to influence the crea- 
tion r* all but two of the New Universities (Stirling and Ulster), the 
situatua' it analysed, especially the need for a much faster expansion of 
studeni numbers and for a broader education for many university students, 
was the ':::uation to meet which the New Universities were created. 

The Robbins Committee found not one bill three separate sectors of 
higher education with only slight overlapping between them: the universities; 
the teacher training colleges in England and Wales and the similar colleges 
of education in Scotland; and the various colleges of technology, commerce, 
art and the like which were collectively known as colleges of further educa- 
tion. All three sectors were largely State-supported, and ail three contained 
some institutions which were owned a^d directly controlled by bodies 
other than the State or the Local Authorities, but it was traditional to 
distinguish between the university sector, in which all the institutions were 
techn^ !! ' r self-governing corporations, and the other two, in which most of 
the coi were owned by the Local Authorities and almost all of them 
were com; tely dependent on the State and the Local Authorities for 
financial ^jport and subject to the inspection and control of the then 

* Report of the {Robbins) Committee on Higher Education (HM SO, London, Cmnd. 
2154, 1963;, ;-o. 1, 4. 

** rZfli‘v House of Lords , 5th Scries, Vol. 223, 615-732, lUii May i960; for his 
later ^ x. , w, Part I, Chapter III. 



Ministry of Education, now the Department of Education and Science. 
Since a famous speech on the subject at Woolwich in 1965 by the then 
Secretary for Education and Science, Mr. Anthony Crosland, this two' 
fold division has come to be known as “ the binary system”. One “half” 
of this system, the universities, he called “the private sector”, the other, 
the teacher training colleges and colleges of further education, “the public 
sector”. We may leave aside his political purpose, which was to single 
out for favourable treatment the State-controlled colleges as being “directly 
responsive to social needs”, and contrast them with the universities, which 
presumably were not so. In this chapter we shall first describe the two 

halves of the binary system, and then offer a critique of the system as 

a whole. 

i) The Binary System 

The “private” or autonomous half of the binary system consists of 
the universities, defined as self-governing corporations empowered by royal 
charter or act of parliament to confer their own degrees and recognized 
by the University Grants Committee for the receipt of Government grants. 
The latter criterion has in the twentieth century become more important 
than the former, since colleges such as St. David’s, Lampeter, empowered 
since 1852 to grant its own degrees, have not been recognized as of uni- 
versity status until admission to the grant list of the UGC, and since 

almost any college may now grant not its own but the degrees of the 

Council for National Academic Awards set up on the recommendation of 
the Robbins Report. 

The University Grants Committee is a unique institution, a peculiarly 
British device by which the Government distributes public money to the 
universities without, until very recently at least, controlling the way in which 
they spend it, or interfering with their autonomy.* It grew out of a series 
of ad hoc committees set up from 1889, when the first general grant, of 
£15,000 per annum, was made to the university colleges of Great Britain. 
These were replaced by a permanent committee in 1906, when the grant 
was £ 133,000, responsible from 1911 to the then Board of Education. The 
present UGC dates from 1919, when it was constituted as a standing 
committee of the Treasury to distribute the much enlarged grant, of 
£692,000 per annum , required for the post-war expansion. It was composed 
exclusively of academics of high standing and wide knowledge of the 
universities, and its terms of reference were “to enquire into the financial 
needs of university education in the United Kingdom and to advise the 
government as to the application of any grants that may be made by 
parliament towards meeting them”. In 1934 it acquired a full-time chair- 
man, and in 1946 (when its area was restricted to Great Britain) its terms 
of reference were enlarged by the addition of the following: “to collect, 
examine and make available information on matters relating to university 
education at home and abroad; and to assist, in consultation with the 
universities and other bodies concerned, the preparation and execution of 
such plans for the development of the universities as may from time to 
time be required in order to ensure that they are fully adequate to national 

* For the development of the UGC, see W.H.G. Armytage, Civic Universities 
(1955), pp. 235-6, 273, 284-5; UGC, University Development, 1957-62 (HMSG, London, 
Cmnd., 2267, 1964), Chap. viii. 
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needs”. By then the annual grant was running at nearly £7 million, by 
1951-52 at nearly £17 million, by 1956-57 at nearly £42 million, by 
1961-62 at £74 million, and by 1966—67 at £139 million. In addition, 
capital grants for buildings, equipment, furniture and the like, which were 
insignificant before the Second World War, grew from about £4 million 
a year in 1947—52 to £83 million in 1965-66. This enormous growth in 
State finance and the consequently increased dependence of the universities 
on this one source of income — by 1961—62 Treasury grants amounted 
to over 70% of their recurrent expenditure — meant that the demands 
for tighter control by the UGC and by the Government were irresistible. 
The UGC came to exercise “guidance” by means of a system of specialist 
sub-committees and “ ear-marked ” (specially appropriated) grants for the 
development of certain subjects and types of equipment (such as nuclear 
reactors and computers) and has just recently, in the autumn of 1967, 
extended this principle of “ guidance ” (recommendations to develop certain 
areas of teaching and research rather than others) to the whole quinquennial 
expenditure of the individual universities. Meanwhile, the Robbins Com- 
mittee had recommended that the UGC, expanded into a grants commission, 
should be responsible for the whole of higher education. As a first step 
government responsibility for the UGC was transferred in 1963 from the 
Treasury to a new Minister of State for civil science and the universities, 
who in turn was absorbed into the Department of Education and Science 
which replaced the Ministry of Education in 1964. Thus the UGC, although 
still composed largely of part-time academic and industrial members, with 
a full-time Chairman and a full-time Deputy Chairman, has become, with 
its much enlarged secretariat and professional and technical officials, almost 
a department of government in its own right, working in liaison with the 
Department of Education and Science instead of the Treasury. Moreover, 
with the opening of the accounts of the universities on 1st January 1968 
to the purview of the Comptroller and Auditor-General on behalf of the 
Parliamentary Commiittee of Public Accounts, the Permanent Secretary of 
DES has become the accounting officer responsible for ensuring that the 
accounts are in order and that any complaints are remedied. This means 
that the Department itself, and through it the Government, is for the first 
time involved in the internal accounting procedures of the universities 
although in no way involved in their internal financial decision making. 
Whether the universities can therefore continue to be described as the 
“private” or “ autonomous” sector is now a debatable question. 

The university sector contained in 1962—63, as reported by the Robbins 
Committee, 118,400 students out of the 215,900 in full-time higher educa- 
tion, or 55% of the total.* If we add to these the 10,300 students in the 
ten colleges of advanced technology which have since become universities 
and most of whom were already doing work of degree standard for the 
Diploma in Technology, the proportion rises to 59%. Since then the num- 
bers in the universities have risen to 154,700 in 1966-67 but, because of 
the more rapid rise of the total in higher education to 294,200, the pro- 
portion in the universities has declined to 53 %. 



* Statistics for 1962-63 from Robbins Report; University Statistics for 1966-67 
from UGC, Annual Survey, 1965-66 (HMSO, London, Cmnd. 3192, 1967); further 
education statistics here and below from Department of Education and Science, 
Statistics of Education, 1965 (HMSO, London, 1966), Part II, Section 2, Further Educa- 
tion, and The Times , 13 September 1967 .. x 
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Amongst the universities there are naturally great differences in age, 
size and, despite British insistence on the equality of degree standards, in 
prestige and status. The two oldest, Oxford and Cambridge, founded in ’the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are the largest integrated universities, with 
17,900 students in 1962-63, and 20,440 in 1966-67, and few would deny 
their pre-eminence amongst English universities, or at least their greater 
relative attraction for students, which the Robbins Committee thought 
should be reduced.* They are collegiate institutions for social, residential 
and tutorial purposes, but most of the lecturing and all the formal ex- 
amining are organised centrally by the University in each case. 

Next m age come the four ancient Scottish universities of St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh, founded in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Together with the University of Dundee and the University of 
Strathclyde, originally connected with St. Andrews and Glasgow respectively 
and segregated from them in 1964, they contained in 1962-63, 20,200 
full-time students, and in 1966-67, together with the ex-central institution 
(Scottish equivalent of a college of advanced technology), Heriot-Watt 
University, 29,134. Apart from the collegiate university of St. Andrews, they 
are all non-collegiate, civic universities with strong professorial departments, 
and indeed the model on which the English civic universities of the nine- 
teenth century were based. They all share a common Scottish national 
tradition of education somewhat different from the English, in which the 
main elements are an earlier age of entry (at 17 rather than 18 years), a 
broader educational pattern starting with a common course in the major 
faculties leading to the three-year pass degree, and a longer course of four 
years’ duration for those transferred to honours, both courses conferring 
the M. A. degree. For reasons connected with the earlier age of entry, 
which is based on the Scottish school-leaving certificate taken a year earlier 
than the Advanced level of the English General Certificate of Education, 
and also connected with Scottish patriotism and pride in their broader and 
longer university education, they draw most of their students from Scotland, 
and form an almost separate university system. 

The University of London, founded largely by Scottish graduates in- 
cluding Henry Brougham and James Mill as a private venture in 1826 and 
chartered in 1836, is technically the largest university, with 23,100 students 
in 1962-63 and 29,590 in 1966-67. Apart, however, from its large and 
famous post-graduate institutes and medical schools, it is mainly an 
examining body, and its teaching function devolves upon its now thirty- 
four self-governing schools, several of which, such as the original University 
College, the Imperial College of Science and Technology, and the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, are as large as many civic 
universities. Only about a fifth of the students live in the hostels or halls 
of residence attached to the schools, and most live in lodgings or at home. 
Ranking third, after Oxford and Cambridge, amongst English universities 
in status, London University has yet played a far larger role in the de- 
velopment of British and also Commonwealth higher education, both as a 
model in its strongly professorial and departmental structure, and more 
diiectly as sponsor and guarantor of new university colleges and as a 
refuge for a large body' of aspiring part-time degree students who could 
find no other home. It exercised the powers under its various charters, 

'* Robbins Report , pp. 78-82, 277. 
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of affiliating to itself any college in Britain, or, more recently, in the 
Commonwealth, which would prepare students for its external degree 
examinations, and of examiring any qualified student anywhere in the 
world who enrolled for its external degrees. In addition to its internal 
students, some 26,688 students in 1962-63, and 29,170 in 1964-65, were 
working either in affiliated or unaffiliated colleges or at home for its 
external degrees and diplomas. Perhaps current developments will tend to 
reduce these numbers. The tendency since the founding of Keele in J949 
has been to create new universities rather than affiliate them as colleges 
to London, and to liberate by 1957 all the existing affiliated university 
colleges in Britain (though not yet all those in the Commonwealth, espe- 
cially those set up or affiliated in Africa since the War). Those unaffiliated 
technical colleges and the like which used to prepare students for the 
London external degree now have the opportunity in approved cases of 
shaping their own courses and examinations for the degrees of the Council 
for National Academic Awards set up on the recommendation of the 
Robbins Report. And the external students unattached to any college will 
shortly have the opportunity of faking the degree courses of the Open 
University, originally designated as the University of the Air, which is 
currently being launched by an Academic Planning Board under the chair- 
manship of Sir Peter Venables, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Aston 
in Birmingham, to cater for them by means of radio and television broad- 
casts, correspondence tutorial courses, and the like. But London’s invaluable 
contribution in this field has survived for over a hundred years, and may 
well continue. 



The English civic universities come next in age, size and prestige. They 
are nearly all non-collegiate universities built in important provincial cities, 
mostly large and industrial, and nearly all of them owe their origins to the 
civic pride of their citizens, especially rich business and professional men 
of the Victorian age and early twentieth century. The chief exception is 
Durham University, founded by the Church (strictly by the rich Dean and 
Chapter of D'.: r ham cathedral) in 1832, and a collegiate university which 
until recently was very small, with 1,768 students in 1962-63 and 2,809 
in 1966-67. Durham apart, the older group — Manchester (1880), Liverpool 
(1884), Leeds (1889), Birmingham (1900), Sheffield (1905) and Bristol 
(1909) — all grew out of Victorian colleges whicn rose by stages to universi- 
ty status, the first, Owens College, Manchester, being founded in 1851. 
They are all large by British standards, ranging from Sheffield, with 3,625 
in 1962-63 and 5,109 in 1966-67, to Manchester (including its faculty of 
technology, the separately financed University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology), with 7,787 and 9,771. The younger group of 
English civic universities — Reading (1926), Nottingham (1948), South- 
hampton (1952), Hull (1954), Exeter (1955), and Leicester (1957) — were all 
small university colleges affiliated to London University and working for 
its external degrees, and, with the exception of Reading, reached full, 
independent university status only after the Second World War. All except 
Nottingham, with 2,813, had fewer than 2,000 students in 1962-63, though 
they have since grown to between 2,500 arid 3,500. To these younger civics 
we should add Newcastle-upon-Tyne, separated from Durham University 
in 1963, then with 4,145 students, and 5,056 in 1966-67. Together the 
fourteen civic universities contained in 1962-63, 48,177 students, and 
66,505 in 1966-67. 
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By age and perhaps status the federal University of Wales., chartered 
in 1893, belongs to the same category as the older English civic universities. 
Its four constituent colleges, at Aberystwyth, Cardiff, Bangor and Swansea, 
together with the Welsh National School of Medicine, also at Cardiff, 
have the same origins in civic or perhaps regional pride, tinged in this 
case with Welsh national feeling. In 1961 St. David's College, Lampeter, 
a Church foundation rather similar in origin to Durham, was, as men- 
tioned above, brought as an independent university college into a special 
relationship with the University College at Cardiff ns sponsor but, anoma- 
lously, not into the University of Wales. In 1962-63 the six colleges con- 
tained 7,761 students, and in 1966-67, 10,744. 

We should add, for completeness, the Northern Irish universities 
excluded from both the Robbins Report and the grant list of the UGC, 
since they receive their funds direct from the Government of Northern 
Ireland at Stormont, and reviewed by the Lockwood Committee on Higher 
Education in Northern Ireland in 1963-65.* The Queen's University, 
Belfast, we have already noticed as one of the Queen’s Colleges of 1845, 
which was raised to separate university status in 1908. It had 4,135 full- 
time students in 1963-64. Magee University College is a very small insti- 
tution founded by the Presbyterian church in 1865, associated wnh the 
Royal University of Ireland from 1879 to 1908, and with Trinity College, 
Dublin, since 1909, and given limited recognition by Queen’s University, 
Belfast, in 1951. It was never allowed to confer its own degrees, and could 
prepare students in only the early stages of degrees which had to be 
completed at Trinity College or Queen’s University. In 1963-64 it had 245 
students. It is now in process of being amalgamated with the New Univer- 
sity of Ulster at Coleraine, as we shall see below. 

Finally, we come to the new universities of the 1960’s, which appear 
in the Robbins Report as the ten colleges of advanced technology, with 
10,300 students, and the seven New Universities in England, only one of 
which, Sussex with 450 students, had opened its doors. The Robbins 
Committee recommended that at least three Scottish central institutions 
should also be raised to university status, only one of which, Herio-Watt 
University, with 1,124 students in 1966-67, has been so. It also recommen- 
ded that six more New Universities should be founded, including at least 
one in Scotland. Only the last, Stirling University, has so far been created, 
and no more have been designated or are likely to be in the near future. 
The ex-CAT’s, or technological universities (excluding Heriot-WatO. con- 
tained in 1966-67 about 13,000 students, including about 1,000 at Chelsea 
College which had become part of London University and who are in- 
cluded above in its figure. These have now shed practically all their part- 
time and non-university course students to the non-university colleges of 
further education. 

The eight New Universities in England, including Keele, contained 
10,665 students in 1966-67. (Stirling and Ulster were not yet open). This 
figure was less than 6 % of the total for Great Britain, and not therefore 
a very significant contribution to student numbers; but they were still 
growing rapidly, and only Sussex was approaching the minimum target 

* Report of the ( Lockwood ) Committee on Higher Education in Northern Ireland 
(HMSO, Belfast, Cmnd. 475, 1965), from which the Northern Irish statistics here and 
below are taken. 




figure of 3,000. The rest ranged between 755 at Essex and 1,391 at Keele. 
When all ten reach the target, they will be bigger than all but a dozen of 
the universities on which the Robbins Committee reported, and than all 
but nineteen of the forty-three in Great Britain in 1966-67. Of course, by 
then many other universities will have reached this size, but the fact re- 
mains that the New Universities have been planned, unlike any of their 
predecessors, to leap within a decade to a size considered large, or at 
least bigger than the median university, at the time they were created. 
Whether they will take their place alongside the average in status or prestige 
it is still too early to say, although the signs are that they are attracting 
students and staff as easily as most, and more easily than some of the 
smaller of the civic universities. But in so far as status and prestige are a 
function of the size and consequent breadth of studies covered by the 
faculty, and of the modernity and convenience of the buildings and equip- 
ment, not to mention the stimulus and excitement of new and experimental 
curricula, the New Universities can hope to achieve a ranking at least 
commensurate with their size. In marked contrast with most of their 
predecessors, therefore, which had to serve a long apprenticeship as small 
and subordinate university colleges, the New Universities are being allowed 
and encouraged — somewhat unfairly perhaps in the eyes of their rivals — 
to claim an immediate place in the sun. 

The other “half” of the binary system reviewed by the Robbins 
Committee c.msitted of the 146 English and Welsh teacher training colleges 
and the seven .Scottish colleges of education, with 54,700 full-time students 
in 1962-63, and more than 300 colleges of further education of various 
kinds in England and Wales and fifteen central institutions in Scotland 
(excluding the colleges of technology), which contained some 33,500 full- 
time students on advanced courses. Altogether this “public” sector accoun- 
ted for 88,200 advanced fuil-time students, or 41 % of the total in higher 
education. Since then, as we have seen, the number has risen to 139,500 
in 1966-67, or 47% of the total, and is indeed approaching half of the 
system. To these figures, however, we should add the very large numbers 
of part-time students taking advanced courses of exactly the same kind in 
these and other (mainly part-time) colleges and evening institutes of further 
education. In 1962-63 nearly 72,000 part-time students were taking advanced 
courses leading to a recognized qualification, raising the total number ot 
degree and other advanced students in higher education to 287,400 and the 
proportion in the “public” sector to over 55 %. Since then the number of 
part-time advanced students has risen to over 100,000, and the proportion 
of advanced students in the “ public” sector to nearly three-fifths. This is a 
measure of the large part played in British higher education and the supply 
of qualified manpower by institutions of less than university status, and 
within that sector by students gaining their qualifications while engaged in 
full-time income-earning work. 

Technical education in Britain has traditionally been in large measure 
part-time education, both at the ordinary and at the advanced level. The 
British Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies was largely the work of self-educated inventors, craftsmen, mechanics 
and artisans whose sole training, if any, often consisted of an apprentice- 
ship to another skilled worker. Some attempt was made by the Literary 
and Philosophical Societies of- provincial, towns such as Manchester and 
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Birmingham in the late eighteenth century to interest artisans in lectures 
in applied science, and from the 1820’s the Mechanics’ Institutes in many 
industrial towns provided libraries and evening lectures for skilled workers.* 
Some of these Mechanics’ Institutes, like that in Manchester which was the 
direct lineal ancestor of the present University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology, went on to become important technical colleges, 
first for part-time students and then for full-time ones as well. Most, 
however, decayed into social and cultural clubs for non-manual, lower 
middle-class workers.** The first substantial State aid to technical education 
came as a result of the Great Exhibition of 1851, the profits of which, 
together with a government grant, were devoted to the establishment of 
schools of art and science at South Kensington in London. From 1857 
the government grant was distributed through the Department of Science 
and Art, which supported a growing number of courses in schools and 
colleges throughout the country. Much of this development was due to the 
increasing concern over foreign industrial competition, especially from 
Germany with its progressive system of public elementary and advanced 
technical education. This led further to the Technical Instruction Act of 
1889 by which the new County and County Borough Councils were em- 
powered to levy a rate for evening classes in technical education; this 
gave considerable encouragement to the contemporary movement to found 
“polytechnics”, or multi-discipiinary technical colleges, and ther support 
came from the so-called “whiskey money” diverted in 1890 by temperance 
interests in Parliament from the fund intended for compensating publicans 
for the less of their discontinued licences. In 1902 the County and County 
Borough Councils became responsible for all local public education, in- 
cluding of course technical education, and have remained so ever since. 

Down to the First World War most technical and other further educa- 
tion was part-time, but since then a growing proportion has become full- 
time. Both part-time and full-time students work for a wide variety of 
qualifications, both non-advanced and advanced, in an enormous range of 
subjects. The advanced qualifications, chiefly the Higher National Certificate, 
the Higher National Diploma, and various Art Diplomas and Certificates, 
are often considered to be equivalent to all or part of an ordinary or 
pass-level degree, while increasing numbers of students take actual degree 
courses, either for the London external or for the degrees of the Council 
for National Academic Awards. In 1962-63 the 300-odd colleges with full- 
time students (as well as part-timers) reviewed by the Robbins Committee 
were only the tip of the iceberg. Altogether there were over 8,000 State- 
aided establishments in Great Britain, with 2.6 million students. Most of 
the establishments, however, were evening institutes, most of the students 
were part-time, and many of them — some 787,000, both part-time and 
full-time — were under 18 years old and so properly belonged to secondary 
rather than higher education. Only 138,000, part-time and full-time, were 
taking advanced courses leading to recognized qualifications, and of these 
only 38,300 were full-time (including students on temporary full-time release 
from their employment to take “sandwich” courses). Thus the 33,500 
full-time students in the colleges of further education reviewed by the 

* N.A. Hans, New Trends in !8th Century Education (1951), pp. 158-60. 
A.E. Musson and E. Robinson, ‘Science and Industry in the 18th Century’, Economic 
History Review , 1960, XIII, pp. 222-44. 

** J.W. Hudson, History of Adult Education (1851), p.vii. 
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Robbins Committee were only a small fraction of the "‘public” sector. 
Since theft the total number of advanced students has grown to 150,000 in 
1965-66, of which the full-time students were about 47,000. To these we 
should add the full-time students over 18 years old enrolled in further edu- 
cation x n Northern Ireland, who numbered about 1,500 in half a dozen 
colleges in 1963-64, 



The other part of the “public"’ sector is that devoted to the training of 
teachers. In Scotland all teachers must be trained, and both graduates and 
non-graduates are trained in the colleges of education. In England arid 
Wales training for graduates is not yet compulsory, though scheduled to be 
so on some future date as yet unspecified, and all but a small number 
of the majority of graduate teachers who take training do so in the Edu- 
cation Departments of the Universities. The non-graduates are trained in 
the teacher training colieges which have, on the recommendation of the 
Robbins Committee, become colleges of education. Only one per cent of 
the students in the training colleges were graduates taking the one-year 
postgraduate course. Seven hundred students in four colleges were taking 
a four-year course leading to both a professional certificate and an external 
degree of London University. The rest were on three-year courses leading 
to the teaching certificate. Ninety-eight out of the 146 training colleges 
belonged to the Local Education Authorities (County and County Borough 
Councils), the remaining 48 to independent bodies mostly connected with 
the various churches. Teacher training in England, indeed, stems from the 
so-called “normal schools” set up in the nineteenth century to supply 
teachers for the voluntary (church and other denominational) bodies respon- 
sible until 1870 for most public elementary education, and for a large part 
of it thereafter. The State’s interest is largely twentieth-century, but can be 
said to date from the “normal school” which the first Secretary to the 
Privy Council Committee on Education, Dr. J.P. Kay (later Sir James Kay- 
Shuttreworth), set up as a private venture in his own home at Battersea in 
1839, or at least from its successor at Twickenham from 1846 to 1855 
which trained teachers for the Poor Law schools.* All the colleges were 
attached after the Second World War to the Institutes of Education of their 
nearby universities for academic and examining, but not financial, purposes. 

In Scotland the colleges of education are all independent institutions 
administered by governing bodies representing the churches involved, the 
Local Authorities, universities, teachers and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and financed jointly by the State and the Local Authorities. 
Apart from the university representatives on the governing bodies there is 
no formal link with university Education Departments. In Northern Ireland 
there are six institutions for non-graduate teacher training, shared as in 
England between the churches and the State and Local Authorities, with 
2,050 students in 1963-64. 

One of the most important features of the “public” sector, taken as 
a whole, has been its role as a source of new university institutions. Most 
of the modern universities, as we have seen, began as non-university colleges 
preparing students for external London degrees or lesser qualifications. The 
Robbins Committee envisaged and encouraged the perpetuation of this 
upward mobility, in two different ways. The teacher training colleges of 



* A.M. Ross, 1 Kay-Shuttleworth and the Training of Teachers 
Schools’, British Journal of Educational Studies, 1967, pp. 275-83. 
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England and Wales, renamed as colleges of education, were to be absorbed 
into the university system as constituent colleges of university Institutes or 
Schools of Education, to be financed through the universities, and to 
prepare their abler students over a four-year course for both the pro- 
fessional qualification and the new Bachelor of Education degree of the 
university. (In Scotland the colleges of education were to draw closer to 
the universities, and also to offer a four-year degree course, but to be 
separately financed by the grants commission). In the further education 
area, in addition to the raising of the CATs to university status, “ the 
Regional Colleges are to be regarded as ... providing the seedbed for some 
further growth of institutions to university status.” Meanwhile, “ students 
taking advanced courses in the Regional and Area Colleges should have the 
same opportunity for degrees as those in university institutions ”, through 
the newly created Council for National Academic Awards, which would 
approve degree courses in particular departments.* 

Only part of these recommendations has been carried out. Owing to 
the opposition of the Local Authorities to loss of control over their colleges 
of education, the latter have remained financially independent of the univer- 
sities, though attached to them for academic purposes, including the B.Ed. 
degree. The Council for National Academic Awards has been set up and 
has begun to approve degree courses, but as for raising further colleges to 
university status, the speech of the Secretary of State for Education and 
Science at Woolwich in 1965 gave clear warning that his Department did 
not intend to relinquish control of any more institutions to the '‘private” 
sector, but would instead develop the “public” sector on terms of equality 
with the universities. This policy has been confirmed by the declared inten- 
tion of designating some thirty colleges as Polytechnics, with special em- 
phasis on their range of degree work under the CNAA. To many, and 
not only in the universities, this is seen not merely as a retaliation by the 
Department of Education and Science and the Local Education Authorities 
for the loss of the CATS, but as an attempt to build up a rival and 
cheaper system of degree-level education, directly under the control of the 
State. Whether in fact it will be cheaper will depend on whether the Poly- 
technics will be able to attract enough staff of adequate quality without 
bringing their staff-student ratios, and therefore the staff’s time for research, 
as well as their research (especially library and laboratory) facilities, in line 
with those of the universities. With salaries already higher over most of 
the range than in the universities, and the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions demanding more time for research, their ability to 
provide degrees more cheaply than in the universities remains to be seen. 

Despite the attempt by the Department of Education and Science to 
keep the two halves apart, it is clear that the binary system is daily be- 
coming a single entity. On the one side the universities are becoming more 
dependent on State finance and more subject to State “guidance” and 
accountability, if not to complete State control. On the other, the colleges 
of education in England and Wales are already for all academic purposes 
part of the university system, and those in Scotland are drawing closer 
to the universities, while in the further education sector the tendency is to 
transfer more and more of the advanced work into degree courses. Given 
the strong motivation of the teachers of these courses, as well as of the 
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CNAA, to make them the equivalent of university degrees, and given the 
impossibility of doing this without adequate time for the teachers to read 
and research at least to the extent of keeping abreast with the state of 
university knowledge in their subjects, it is highly probable, if not inevitable, 
that the Polytechnics will approximate more closely to universities in their 
standards and methods of work, and begin, like all previous aspirants, to 
demand full university status. Even before that happens, however, it is to 
be hoped that the British system of higher education will become more 
accessible to all those aspiring to enter it, for, as we shall see in the next 
section, all its faults stem from its inability to cope with the pressure 
from below. 

ii) A Critique of the System 

The British system of higher education, as reviewed by the Robbins 
Committee, can be summarized as elitist, hierarchical, intensely competitive, 
too narrowly specialized and inadequate in size to meet the demands 
upon it. 

In the first place, it catered for a comparatively small elite. In 1962 
only 8.5% of the relevant age group entered full-time higher education. Of 
these, 4% entered universities, 2.5% went into teacher training, and 2% 
into full-time further education of all ether kinds. The proportion of women 
was even smaller, at 7.3%, with 2.5% entering universities, 3.8% teacher 
training, and 1 % full-time further education; though this meant that the 
proportion of men was somewhat higher than the average, at 9.8%, with 
5.6% entering universities, 1.3 % teacher training, and 2.9% full-time further 
education.* These proportions were amongst the lowest for advanced 
countries. In 1958—59 the percentages of the relevant age group entering 
full-time higher education and, within that figure, entering courses of 
British degree level (in brackets), were as follows: Great Britain 7.7 (4.5), 
France 9 (7), West Germany 7 (4), Netherlands 6 (3), Sweden 12 (10), 
USA 30 (20, Junior Year), and USSR 5 (5).** 

This unflattering picture is modified in Britain’s favour, however, 
by three other factors: the much larger numbers of part-time students here 
than elsewhere; the much lower level of “wastage” (failure to complete 
courses for academic or other reasons), at least in full-time higher educa- 
tion; and the greater equality of opportunity, in the sense that the elite 
contains a higher proportion of working-class students than elsewhere in 
Western Europe. If we include part-time students the percentages entering 
higher education and courses of British degree level (in brackets) in 1 958—59 
become: Great Britain 12.5 (6.9), France 9 (7), West Germany 7 (5) 
Netherlands 7 (4), Sweden 13 (11), USA 35 (22, Junior Year), and USSR 
10 (10).*** Because a much larger proportion of those entering full-time 
courses in Britain complete them, the percentages completing full-time 
courses three years later, in 1961-62, become still more favourable: Great 
Britain 9.8 (5.6), France 5 (3), West Germany 4 (3), Netherlands 4 (2), 
Sweden 7 (6), USA 17 (percentage completing courses of British degree 

* Robbins Report , p- 16 

** Ibid., p. 42. 

*** Ibid., loc. cit. t 




level not available), and USSR 7(7).* The output of qualified manpower 
in Britain was thus greater than in any other European country listed, 
and inferior only to that of the USA. Finally, because of the automatic 
availability of grants covering fees and maintenance in Britain to students 
of inadequate means, higher education is more accessible to working-class 
children here than in any other Western European country. At a Conferen- 
ce of European Ministers of Education called by UNESCO in Vienna in 
November 1967 it was shown that 25 % of male university students in 
Britain around 1960 were from manual working-class families (a figure 
which rises to 35% for higher education as a whole), compared with 5% 
in France and West Germany, 6 in the Netherlands, 11 in Belgium, 13 in 
Italy, 14 in Sweden, and 20 in Norway. Only in Eastern Europe was the 
British percentage surpassed, by Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia with 
30-40%, and Yugoslavia with 56%.** In other words, British higher 
education caters for an elite, though no more so in terms of the numbers 
graduating or otherwise qualifying than in most comparable countries, but 
the elite is to a greater extent than elsewhere in Western Europe selected 
by merit. 

The system, secondly, was, and is, hierarchical, not only as between 
the university and the other two sectors of higher education, but as between 
the institutions’ within each sector, which rank unequally in status, prestige 
and in attractiveness to students. In general we can say that if the higher 
education system takes only the cream of the young people in the relevant 
age group (not necessarily in the sense of the best, but only in the sense 
of those who rise by whatever means to the top of the educational bowl), 
then the universities take la creme de la creme , and a few universities 
la creme de la creme de la creme, while amongst non-university colleges 
some have ampler facilities and provide more courses of higher grade. 
Blit whereas the ranking of non-university colleges is largely formal, the 
differences between National, Regional, Area and Local Colleges being 
determined by Government policy and finance, the ranking of universities 
is largely informal, and determined by age, tradition, comparative wealth 
from private endowments, success in obtaining public and private grants 
and facilities for libraries, research, student residence and the like, the 
intellectual, cultural and social amenities of the local environment, and any 
other factors which affect their attractiveness for staff and students. In 
theory all first degr apart from the difference between honours and 
ordinary or pass cLv_ jss, are equal in standard. In practice, as measured 
by the ease with which graduates of different universities obtain employ- 
ment, they are very unequal. There is some difference of ranking oetween 
universities according to subject, with particular universities being famous 
for particular sciences and technologies for example, but in general it can 
be said that Oxford and Cambridge graduates in the arts and social sciences 

* Ibid., p. 44. 

** Conference of Ministers of Education of European Member States on Access to 
Higher Education t Vienna, 20-25 November 1967 (UNESCO, Paris, 1967), vol. IV, 
Table vi; the Report warns, p. 2!, “that a comparison on an international scale is not 
feasible”, but that “the only social categories which could at a pinch be compared 
are those of farmers and workers”. It does in fact give a comparison in Table vi 
as stated, of the percentage of manual workers' sons in the student body, and the 
divergences are so great as to override minor differences of definition, and to support 
the general conclusion in the text above. 
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obtain posts in all the universities, in the civil service and in many kinds 
of business more easily than do others, with London graduates next, 
followed by graduates of the larger and smaller civic universities roughly 
in order of institutional size (although, of course, the level and class of the 
degree will also affect the order of employers’ preferences). The attractive- 
ness of Oxford and Cambridge for students rests partly on this vocational 
advantage, but is reinforced by the greater comfort and amenities of life 
there, which in turn depend on the endowments of the colleges, the higher 
level of fees charged (and allowed by the Department of Education and 
Science in the permitted level of student grants), and on certain fortuitous 
advantages, such as the attractions of the two towns, and the privileges 
of their copyright libraries, which by act of parliament receive a free copy 
of every book published in the country. To reduce the relative attractiveness 
of Oxford and Cambridge the Robbins Report recommended that other 
universities should be made more attractive, by means of specially generous 
capital grants to raise their standards of comfort and amenity, especially 
of student residence.* At bottom, however, the attractiveness of universities 
depends chiefly on academic reputation, and students seek increasingly to 
go to those universities which in their chosen subjects promise the greatest 
intellectual stimulus and the best prospects for post-university careers. This 
in turn depends on the comparative reputation of their academic staffs, 
the number of highly qualified specialists in the different subjects, the size 
and quality of the post-graduate schools, the extent of the library book 
stocks, the scale and quality of the equipment of the laboratories, and so 
on. In all of these there is a premium on size, which tends to reinforce 
the lead of Oxford, Cambridge, the larger London colleges, and the larger 
civic universities. 

Curiously enough, although the Robbins Committee was concerned 
to reduce the relative attractiveness of Oxford and Cambridge, it was 
strongly in favour of certain kinds of inequality between institutions of 
higher education, and indeed set out to increase them. Leaving aside the 
inequality between the universities and the rest which its whole philosophy 
of upward mobility” from the latter to the former underlined, it selected 
certain university institutions for specially favourable treatment with the 
deliberate intention of raising their attractiveness for staff and students, 
especially post-graduate students, above the rest. These were the notorious 
five “SISTERs” (Special Institutions for Scientific and Technological 
Education and Research), which were tc be given special capital grants 
and expanded to 3,500-4,500 students, of whom half v.rc to be post- 
graduate. They were to include the Imperial College of Science and Techno- 
logy in London (whose Principal, the late Sir Patrick Linsiead, was a 
member of the Robbins Committee and is commonly credited with the 
authorship of this proposal), the Colleges of Science and Technology at 
Glasgow and Manchester (now the University of Strathclyde and the 
University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology), one selected 
from amongst the ex-ColIeges of Advanced Technology, and one completely 
new foundation, which public discussion at the time assumed would be in 
the north-east.** The proposal was strongly opposed by most other univer- 



* Robbins Report, pp. 79, 277. 
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sities and by the Association of University Teachers, on the grounds that 
centres of excellence are not made but emerge by their own competitive 
merit, and that every university should be able to compete to become a 
centre of excellence in whatever discipline its staff could earn the right and 
reputation. In the outcome, no SISTERs were designated, but Imperial 
College had already been earmarked for rapid expansion in research and 
post-graduate studies, and was joined in this favourable position by 
Strathclyde and the Manchester Institute. Meanwhile, the policy of the 
University Grants Committee is moving towards the encouragement of 
certain developments, such as Oriental, East European or Latin-American 
studies, high energy nuclear physics or radio astronomy, or even experi- 
ments with closed-circuit television or large-scale audio-visual aids, ex- 
clusively in a few universities. But such special developments are widely 
scattered amongst the universities, any one of which can put forward a 
case for special support of a particular project, and on the whole the 
position remains that the inequalities between British universities rest on 
informal factors, notably past and present achievement in teaching and 
research, rather than on deliberate central policy. 



The position is markedly different in the non-university sector where, 
especially in further education, the Department of Education and Science 
arranges the colleges in a hierarchy of differential status, responsibilities 
and scale of finance. In England and Wales in 1962-63, apart from the 
ten colleges of advanced technology, there were six (now seven) National 
Colleges, and a number of quasi-national ones receiving grants direct from 
the Ministry rather than the Local Education Authority, 25 Regional 
Colleges, about 160 Area Colleges, and several hundred Local Colleges. In 
all of these advanced courses could be taken, but scales of staffing, accom- 
modation and equipment meant that the higher the status the larger the 
proportions of advanced and full-time work. The National Colleges were 
not necessarily more advanced than the rest, but were highly specialized 
institutions concentrating on the study of technologies for which the national 
demand was comparatively small, such as food technology, rubber techno- 
logy, or foundry engineering. In 1962-63 they had 750 advanced full-time 
students. To these we should add a small number of other nationally re- 
nowned colleges, including the Royal College of Art, Kensington and the 
College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, each with 550-600 advanced full-time 
students. In the Regional Colleges, two-thirds, 9,900, of the full-time 
students were doing advanced courses, as were a quarter, 23,000, of the 
part-time students. In the Area Colleges only a minority of the students 
were taking advanced courses, but these came to a larger total than in the 
Regional Colleges: 9,000 full-time and 63,000 part-time students. In the 
Local Colleges most of the work was at the non-advanced level, but there 
were still 4,000 students, all part-time, taking advanced courses. In addition 
there were 165 Art Schools (some of them attached to the above colleges), 
in which 8,000 full-time and 2,000 part-time students were taking advanced 
courses. There were also five Agricultural Colleges capable of, but not yet 
doing, advanced work, and 40 Farm Institutes. Below all these in the 
hierarchy came nearly 7,500 Evening Institutes, all necessarily for part- 
time students, with few or none of them advanced. Similarly in Scotland, 
most of the advanced work was done in the 15 Central Institutions, with 
about 5,000 full-time and 4,000 part-time advanced students, while most of 
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the non-advanced work was done in the Further Education Centres, with 
only about 3,000 advanced students, all part-time.* 

This formal hierarchy of further education colleges, in which the 
inequalities of academic level, staffing and financial provision were the 
result of deliberate policy, was nonetheless capable of some flexibility. Local 
Colleges could aspire, if they could show the demand for advanced work 
and their abiiity to meet it, to be Area Colleges, Area Colleges to be 
Regional Colleges, Regional Colleges at that time to be Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Technology, and the last to be universities. The Robbins Committee 
recommended that this process should continue. The Colleges of Advanced 
Technology should become technological universities, and at a lower level 
the advanced full-time work should be concentrated in those Area Colleges 
likely to become Regional Colleges.* Since then the former have of course 
become universities, and amongst the latter most of the Regional Colleges 
have been designated as Polytechnics, and scheduled for rapid development, 
especially in courses of university standard leading to the degrees of the 
Council for National Academic Awards. Although this stems from the 
policy of raising the “public” sector to equality with the “private”, it 
nevertheless confirms the hierarchical nature of both halves of the binary 
system. 

Because it was both elitist and hierarchical the system, thirdly, was 
intensely competitive, the more so the higher up the hierarchy one went. 
It did not, and does not, pretend to accommodate all candidates with 
minimum entrance qualifications, and, indeed, most teachers in both the 
universities and the other colleges consider the entrance qualifications un- 
realistic. Although many, if not most, universities are willing to consider 
applicants, especially so-called “mature students” (over 23 years of age), 
without such qualifications, the generally accepted minimum entrance quali- 
fication for universities in England and Wales — accepted as the basis for 
the statistical estimates of the Robbins Committee and as the limit of its 
responsibilities by the Universities Central Council on Admissions — is a 
pass in two subjects at the Advanced level in the General Certificate of 
Education (awarded by one of seven different university examining boards), 
taken at 18, and commonly referred to as two A-Ievels. In Scotland the 
minimum entrance qualification for universities in 1961 was a pass in three 
subjects at the Higher grade and in two at the wer grade in the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate, all taken at 17. (In 1962 this was replaced by the 
Scottish Certificate of Education, with the same number of passes, but with 
the Lower and Higher grades taken at 16 and 17 respectively). In 1961, 
6.9% of the age group (8.7% of the boys and 5.1% of the girls) in 
Scotland, were so qualified. But in the event less than two out of every 
three qualified, 4.1% of the age group in Great Britain, were admitted to 
the universities. Rather more of the boys, about four out of five of those 
qualified, or 5.6% of the age group, were admitted, and many fewer of the 
girls, less than half of those qualified, or 2.5 % of the age group, although 
more of the girls went to teacher training colleges. In fact most of the 
successful applicants had qualifications far above the minimum: in England 
and Wales over four out of five had at least three A-levels, and about 

* Robbins Report, pp. 29-34, 137-46; Statistics of Education, 1965, Part II, Section 
2, Further Education. 

** Robbins Report, p. 281. 
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half of them had at least two at grade C (60%, or two grades above the 
pass mark). 

Similarly in the non-university sector, most of the full-time students 
had qualifications well above the minimum. The minimum entrance qualifi- 
cation for the teacher training colleges in England and Wales was a pass 
in five subjects at the Ordinary level of the GCE, and in 1961, 16.4% ot 
the age group (16.9% of the boys and 15.8% of the girls) were so qualified. 
In Scotland, where the qualification for teacher training was higher (two 
Higher grades and three Lower grades in the Leaving Certificate), the 
proportions were lower: 8-7% of the age group (9.0% of the boys and 
7.3% of the girls). From these we must deduct those who were admitted 
to universities, but only a very small fraction of the rest went into teacher 
training - 2.5% of the age group in Great Britain (1.3% of the boys and 
3.8% of the girls) - and these were mostly highly qualified: in England 
and Wales 38% had two or more A-levels, and (leaving aside the 8% ad- 
mitted on other qualifications) only 31% relied on 0-level passes alone. 
Of course, many of those qualified did not wish to train as teachers, and 
went into’ further education colleges, but there too the competition was 
severe. In the Colleges of Advanced Technology 61 % of the full-time 
students had two or more A-levels, 75% one or more, and nearly all the 
rest one of the alternative technological qualifications, the Ordinary National 
Certificate or Diploma. In the other colleges of further education 28% of 
the full-time students had two or more A-levels, 50% one or more, 37% 
the ONC. or OND, and only 13% had neither A-level nor ONC or OND.* 

All this- meant that there was, and is, an intense scramble for places, 
especially in the universities. The extent of the competition became clear 
when the admissions system was centralized under the Universities Central 
Council for Admissions in 1961. In its “clearing-up operations at the 
end of the process of selection when it tries to direct qualified but un- 
successful applicants to unfilled places in other universities, it has been 
forced to adopt a standard well above the minimum qualification. Com- 
menting on the clearing-up process in faculties other than technology in 
1963, its first report says: 

Since it was feared that there might be as many as 20,000 disappointed 
applicants, only a limited number of whom could be re-considered in 
September, the Central Council prescribed a standard below which it 
could not guarantee to consider a candidate who applied for clearing- 
ing up. This standard was fixed at a minimum of Grade C in two 
subjects at the Advanced level in the examination for the General 
Certificate of Education. This seemed a reasonable estimate of the 
lowest level at which, in the competitive conditions known to exist 
in these faculties, candidates would have any hope of acceptance for 
the last remaining places. 

It is true that of the 10,000 clearing application forms sent out only 2,800 
were returned, and that all but about a thousand of these were placed 
in universities. It is also true that over a thousand places were still vacant 
in the universities when the session began, though most of the vacancies 
were in science and technology and most of the disappointed applicants 
in arts and social studies. A follow-up survey of disappointed applicants 

* Robbins Report, pp. 16, 17, 26, 76 and Appendix One, pp. 16-17. 



also showed that most of them (60% of the boys and 65% of the girls) 
either returned to school to try again the following year, or found places 
in other colleges of higher education, V'hile a further group (14% of the 
boys and 8.6% of the girls) went into full-time employment offering the 
opportunity for part-time further education.* Nevertheless, just as even a 
small percentage of unemployment intensifies the competition for jobs, so 
the shortfall of university places, although not large in measurable terms, 
intensified the competition for them and discouraged large numbers of 
applicants who might otherwise have applied, especially for clearing-up 
places. 

Moreover, the competition was, and is, far more severe in arts and 
social studies (and, within these, in certain subjects, such as English, 
history and economics) than in science and technology. And with the 
increase in the birth rate after the Second World War and again in the 
late 1950’s and cany 1960’s, plus the so-called “trend” for larger numbers 
of children to stay on at school and qualify for university entrance (dis- 
cussed at more length in the next section, Part I, Chapter III), it was bound 
to become still more severe. The Robbins Report spoke of an “ imminent 
crisis” which “has cast a sombre shadow on our deliberations ”, and 
warned that unless immediate measures were taken to expand provision 
beyond the 40% increase already planned for the whole of higher education, 
there would be a shortfall of 25,000 places, all in the university sector, 
by 1967-68.** 

The system, fourthly, was characterized, beyond that of most other 
countries, by too early and too narrow specialization. This was in part due 
to the increasing competition for places, which, especially in England and 
Wales, forced schools and their pupils to concentrate from the age of 16 
on the two, or more commonly three, A-level subjects required for univer- 
sity entrance. (In Scotland where both the Leaving Certificate, now Certifi- 
cate of Education, and first-year university courses comprise a large number 
of subjects the problem is less acute). The problem was aggravated by the 
fact that very few of the pupils studied subjects on both sides of the arts- 
sciencc divide. Only 6% of the school ieavers in 1961 with two or more 
A-level passes were qualified in both science (including mathematics) and 
arts subjects. Indeed, specialization began even earlier than 16, since 40% 
of those reading arts subjects at the university had ta. en no science at the 
Ordinary level of the GCE, and over one-third of the science students 
had taken neither history nor geography. *** 

Not surprisingly, specialization continued and narrowed still further 
in higher education. Leaving aside the mainly vocational courses taken at 
the teacher training and further education colleges, where the range of 
subjects was narrowly geared to the future career of the student, this can 
best be illustrated from the universities of England and Wales where in 
1961-63, 63 % of all first-year students (excluding medical and agricultural 
students) were taking single main-subject courses (though these might in- 
volve one or two supporting subsidiary courses). By their final year in 
1963-64, the universities estimated, 77% would probably be taking such 

* Universities Central Council on Admissions, First Report, 1961-3 (1964), pp. 6-7. 

** Robbins Report, pp. 257-60. 

*** Ibid., pp. 76-7. 
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courses.* (In Scotland where, with a traditionally earlier starting age and 
a four-year course for the honours degree, the last year of a broader school 
syllabus was in effect transferred to the first year at tp- university, the 
courses covered a wider spread of subjects in all years).** Surprisingly, 
this high degree of concentration in English universities on one subject was 
not a very old phenomenon, but was due to the rising popularity since 
the First World War, and still more so since the Second, of single-subject 
honours courses. This in turn reflected the increasing competition for 
university places in particular subjects, and the tendency of selectors in 
university departments — for most selection outside Oxford and Cambridge 
is departmental — to choose candidates who could be expected to do well 
in them. Selection for the university, including Oxford and Cambridge, in 
practice has increasingly become selection for a single subject. This has had 
the unfortunate effect of increasing the demand and competition for places 
in subjects taught at school, such as English, history and the pure sciences, 
over and against subjects not generally taught threre, such as philosophy 
and engineering. It has also had the effect, until recently at least, of re- 
inforcing the belief that high ability is specialized ability, preferably in a 
single subject, a belief which was institutionalized in the traditional practice 
of awarding honours chiefly in single-subject degrees, and relegating most 
general courses to the pass degree. In 1961—62 three-quarters of the honours 
degree students were studying a single main subject, and the proportion 
w^expected to rise to four-fifths by their final year.* The shortness of 
the degree course, three years instead of four or five in most other coun- 
tries, also encouraged concentration on mastering fewer subjects. 

In recent years, it 1 true, there has been a movement to increase the 
number of “joint honours” (two subject) courses and to award honours 
in general degree courses. There is a respectable pedigree for the first 
in the Cambridge “Tripos” (as the degree examinations are called), in 
which, generally speaking, a student can take any two subjects in the 
successive parts; and for the second at Oxford in “Greats” (the history, 
literature and philosophy of classical Greece and Rome) and “ Modern 
Greats” (modern politics, philosophy and economics). Amongst the first 
in the modern revival was the general honours degree in arts at Birmingham 
from 1947, and the common, four-subject, first year for the honours degree 
in social studies at Manchester from 1960. By 1960 thirteen universities, 
including Keele, were offering joint or general honours degrees in science.*** 
These courses, however, catered for comparatively few students all told, 
and it remained — and remains outside the new universities — true that 
English university education is far more specialized than any other. 

Witnesses before the Robbins Committee From inside and outside the 
universities were very critical of what they considered over-specialization. 
Their complaints were chiefly on two grounds: first, that degree courses 
were becoming increasingly overloaded, chiefly with information rather 
than with the capacity to deal with it; and, secondly, that they were not 
suitable for an increasing proportion of the students taking them, who 
needed a broader education either to fit them for life in an increasingly 



* Ibid., p. 91 . 

** Cf. Home Universities Conference, 1961, Report of Proceedings, Address of 
D.W. Reece on ‘The Future of the General Degree’, pp. 12-20, and Notes, pp. 79-80. 

*** Home Universities Conference, 1960, Report of Proceedings, Address of Prof. 
F.C. Frank on ‘The Future of the General Degree’, pp. 20-6, and Table pp. 82-3. 
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complex world or to provide a relevant basis for an increasingly wide range 
of non-academic careers. There was also a need for greater flexibility in 
the choice of specialization, since most students came to university not 
knov/ing what their chosen subject involved or what career they wished 
to prepare for. These, the Robbins Committee believed, could only benefit 
from postponement of their final choice of subject at least until the end of 
the first year at university. Any loss of content in the degree course could 
be made up for the more academically inclined by the expansion of post- 
graduate courses, especially one-year taught courses rather than longer 
research degrees.* The relevance of these recommendations to the New 
Universities will appear later. Meanwhile, they underline the peculiarly 
English problem of early and narrow specialization. 

The system of higher education, finally, was inadequate to meet the 
demands upon it, either by student for places or by the economy for 
manpower. On the side of student demand we have already seen that the 
Robbins Committee foresaw a shortfall of 25,000 places by 1967-68. In 
spite of the subsequent accelerated expansion, this has been borne out in 
practice. In 1966-67 the total number of full-time students in higher educa- 
tion in Great Britain, originally planned to be 292,000 and revised as a 
result of the Robbins Report to 312,000, was in fact 339,100. Of these, 
184,500 found places in the universities, as against an original target of 
168,000 and a revised target of 187,000, so that 20,000 students over and 
above the Robbins f'gure had been absorbed into the public sector.** 
Since competitive university entrance standards had not fallen but on the 
contrary had risen, it was clear that, in spite of the creation of twenty-four 
new universities and the expansion of nearly all the existing ones, the 
provision of places still fell short of the demand. This was confirmed by 
the Government in October 1967 when the Robbins target of 204,000 
university places in 1971-72 was revised to between 220,000 and 225,000.*** 

The demand of the economy for educated, highly skilled, professional 
manpower is much more difficult to estimate. A large number of official 
committees of enquiry during and since the War had attempted to forecast 
demand in particular fields, notably the McNair Committee on teachers 
and youth leaders and the Goodenough Committee on medical schools, 
1944; the Loveday Committee on veterinary education and on higher 
agricultural education, 1944 and 1945; the Teviot Committee on dentistry 
and the Parry Committee on technological education, 1945; the Barlow 
and Zuckerman Committees on scientific manpower, 1948 and 1952, and 
the Scarborough and Hayter Committees on Oriental, Slavonic, East Euro- 
pean and African studies, 1946 and 1961. With few exceptions they had 
drastically underestimated the future growth of demand. The Robbins 
Committee statisticians, understandably, considered the task of predicting 
manpower needs over the whole field of employment served by l.igher 
education to be impossiule, and preferred to take their stand on student 
demand for places. But the Report underlined the fact that the demand 
for highly educated manpower in the one country indisputably more ad- 
vanced economically, the United States, was two or three times as large 

* Robbins Report, pp. 89-90, 95-6, 278-9. 

'** Brian MacArthur, ' Stilt More Expansion needed in Higher Education’, The 
Times, 13 September 1967. 

*** The Times, 28 October 1967. 




as in Britain. The proportion of the American working population which 
had completed full-time higher education was about 9% compared with 
3.4% in Britain, or about 5% if we include those who had qualified by 
part-time study.* Since American productivity in manufacturing industry 
was approximately double the British, there was a prima facie case for 
arguing that, as British productivity rose, so would the demand for educa- 
ted manpower. 

For all these reasons -- because British higher education was elitist, 
hierarchical, too competitive, too narrowly specialized, and inadeGcate 
to meet the demands upon it — the Robbins Committee recorm \ ; . a 
major overhaul of the system. First it recommended what was, in c:” ■ ite 

^ aaa 1 - ,SaSt ’ an un P recedented expansion in student numbers, from 
30 000 in the universities and 216,000 in all forms of higher education in 

• 96 i 2 oan 3 Jf-^ru 000 and 392,000 in 1973-74 and to 346,000 and 558,000 
in iyoU-ol.* These figures were intended to be minima, and as we have 
seen they have already been overtaken by the expansion rate so far. To 
meet them it recommended the expansion of almost all existing universities 
except Oxford and Cambridge, the raising of the colleges of advanced 
technology and several other further education institutions to university 
status the absorption of the teacher training colleges (except in Scotland) 
into the university system and the granting of the Bachelor of Education 
r better students, and the expansion of degree courses under 
the Council for National Academic Awards in the further education colleges. 
It also recommended a large number of educational and administrative 
reforms, including the broadening of university courses, an increase in 
small-group teaching, expei.ment with methods of examination and assess- 
ment, more social contact between staff and students, and greater partici- 
pation of non-professorial staff in academic decisions and in the general 
government of universities and colleges.*** For these and other fundamental 
recommendations, whether carried out to the letter or not, the Robbins 

fn°— u i a * ways be re membered as a major turning point in the history 
ot British higher education, from the age of piecemeal provision for ad hoc 
demands to what may be called the age of high mass consumption of 
planned, comprehensive higher educational services. 

The Robbins Committee made one other recommendation of particular 
relev -nce to this study: the creation of six New Universities in addition to 
those already scheduled. Only one of these, the o; „• earmarked for Scotland 
has in fact been founded (apart from the one in Northern Ireland re- 
commended not by the Robbins but by the Lockwood Committee), and it 
is now clear that no more New Universities will be created until the ex- 
pansion of existing universities is nearing the limit of what is currently 
considered the maximum viable size, a concept which itself is expanding all 
the time. Thus the Robbins Committee marked the end rather than the 
beginning of the movement to create New Universities. Although it accu- 
ratdymnalysed the atmosphere of dissatisfaction with the scale and nature 
o ritisn university education in which the new universities were founded 
it was not itself the cause of the movement, which, except for the founding 
o Keele, can be dared to the period of five years before the Cornm 
was appointed in 1961 , as we shall see. ‘ ‘ 

* Robbins Report, pp. 70, 73. 

** Ibid., pp. 160, 277. 

Ibid., pp. 277-91. 
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WHY THE NEW UNIVERSITIES WERE CREATED 




The New Universities were created for two principal uasons, educa- 
tional experiment and the expansion of student numbers. Between the 
creation of Keele and the other nine, however, there was a significant gap 
of about a dozen years which produced a marked difference in the relative 
importance of these two causes. Keele was founded in one period of 
university expansion, the rest in another, but, on the Surface at least, 
Keele owed its foundation more to the need for educational experiment, 
the rest more to the need for expansion. 

The origins of Keele go back to the Second World War and the 
passion for social reconstruction which gripped the nation once victory was 
in sight. A rapid expansion of university education was amongst the plans 
for the brave new post-war world, with the immediate aim of accommo- 
dating the thousands of demobilized servicemen who had earned the aca- 
demic and the moral right to a degree course, and the long-term aim of 
expanding the supply of scientific and other professionally qualified man- 
power needed for economic and technological advance; To cater for the 
ex-service men and women thousands of further education and. training 
grants were awarded by the Ministry of Education, rising to a peak of 
25,967 in 1949-50, when the total number of students in the universities 
reached 85,421, as compared with 50,246 in 1938-39.* To meet the long- 
term need for expansion a number of 0 cvetnment committees at the end 
of the War recommended the permanent expansion of university provision 
in particular subjects, notably the Barlow Committee on Scientific Man- 
power, 1946, which recommended a doubling of the output of scientists 
within ten years. The latter Committee, like the University Grants Com- 
mittee in its report of the same year, thought that, since most of the civic 
universities were small and could be considerably expanded, there was no 
immediate need for new ones to be created. But it continued, 

There is nothing sacrosanct about the present number of Universi ies 
in the United Kingdom, and we are attracted by the conception of 
bringing into existence at least one University which would give to 
the present generation the opportunity of leaving to posterity a monu- 
ment of its culture.** 



* Univv sity Grants Committee, University Development: Report on the Years 
1947-52 (HMSO, London, Cmnd. 8875, 1953), pp. 11, 17. 

** Report of the ( Barlow ) Committee on Scientific Manpower, (HMSO, London, 
Cmnd. 6824, 1946). p. 17. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Dr. Hugh Dalton, had already in 
the Autumn of 1945 let it be known that money would be made available 
for university expansion, including the possible establishment of one or two 
new university colleges. This latter piece of information, though supposedly 
confidential, came, probably via Dr. Barnett Stross, M.P. for the Hanley 
division of Stoke-on-Trent, to the ears of a number of people interested in 
founding a university college in that city. These included Mr. Carr, the 
Director of Education, Alderman the Rev. Thonus Horwood, Vicar of 
Etruria and leader of the Labour group in the City Council, and, above 
all, Lord Lindsay of Birker, Master of Balliol College, Oxford.** The City 
of Stoke-on-Trent and its neighbour, the Borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
constituted the largest conurbation in, Britain without a university institution. 
This was surprising, since the North Stafforshire Potteries, as the area 
was generally called, had a long tradition of ardent interest in adult and 
further education dating back at least to the university extension lecture 
movement of the 1880’s, when such famous figures as Hilaire Belloc, 
F.E. Smith (iater Lord Chancellor Birkenhead) and Cosmo Lang (later 
Archbishop of Canterbury) drew crowded audiences there. The reasons for 
this lack . of a university were to be found in the social, economic and 
political character of the local community. It consisted at the top of a 
large number of comparatively small family businesses whose heads lived 
mostly outside the city itself and who were, with a few notable exceptions 
such as the Wedgwoods, too poor or too uninterested to foster local educa- 
tion; and at the bottom of a remarkably intelligent but low-paid and 
underprivileged working c) nc :s with a passionate interest in education and a 
powerfully organised trade union and political movement which, through 
the local Labour Party, had captured all three Parliamentary seats and an 
almost permanent majority on the City Council. In the early years of the 
present century the Potteries had been one of the original homes of the 
Workers’ Educational Association of 1903, and indeed the first home of the 
university tutorial classes — three-year evening classes of university standard 
for ordinary manual workers — founded jointly in 1907 by the W.E.A. and 
the University of Oxford under the tutorship of the celebrated social 
historian R.H. Tav/ney. From this small beginning there developed a strong 
connection between the Potteries adult education movement and Oxford 
University, through a number of remarkable extra-mural tutors who in- 
cluded, significantly for the future University College, A.D. Lindsay. The 
movement produced the first, unsuccessful, proposal for a university college 
in 1919, and founded in 1945 the Wedgwood Memorial College, the first 
residential adult education college under the Education Act of 1944. 

When, therefore, in 1945 the Labour Government was contemplating 
the expansion of the universities and the possible foundation of a new one, 
Stoke-on-Trent was in a very good position to seize the opportunity. 
Hugh Dalton, responsible as Chancellor of the Exchequer for distributing 
money to the universities, was a former W.E.A. tutor and sympathetic to 
an approach from that quarter. A.D. Lindsay, as Master of Balliol College, 

This account of the foundation of the University College of North Staffordshire, 
later the University of Keele, is based on A.E. Teale, ‘The Origin of the Keele Experi- 
ment’, North Staffordshire Journal of Field Studies, I, 1961; W.B. Oallie, A New Uni- 
versity: A.D. Lindsay and the Keele Experiment (I960); Jon James et al., Keele after 
Ten Yems (Keele, 1961); discussions with Professor A.E. Teale and with Dr. Harold 
Taylor and Professor W.A.C. Stewart, past and present Vice-Chancellors; and my own 
personal knowledge of most of the persons and events at the time. 



Oxford, and a Labour member of the House of Lords, had influence with 
both Oxford and the Government, and wrote to Sir Walter Moberly, 
Chairman of the UGC, that if there were any prospect of founding a 
university college in the Potteries “it might be possible to get their L-- -er- 
sity to take a special interest”. And R.H. Tawney, now a prominent 
member of the UGC, was able to write to Miss Gladys Malbon, Secretary 
of the North Staffordshire W.E.A., that the time was ripe for reviving 
the proposal for a university college; Miss Malbon organised a deputation, 
consisting of two local Members of Parliament, Dr. Stress and Ellis Smith, 
Mr. C rr, the Director of Education, and herself, which met Sir Walter 
Moberly, R.H. Tawney and the Secretary of the UGC on 27tn March 
1946, who encouraged them to prepare a concrete proposal. The City 
Council approved the proposal in May, and set up a University Exploratory 
Committee, consisting of eleven representatives from Stoke-on-Trent, two 
from the Staffordshire County Council, one each from the Borougns of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and Burton-on-Trent, two from the North Stafford- 
shire W.E.A., and three of the Directors of Education, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Lindsay, representing Oxford University. 

Thus far the project was not very different from many other proposals 
which had been and were still being made by local communities seeking 
the prestige, the intellectual and cultural stimulus and economic benefits 
of a university. The original deputation of the UGC stressed purely local 
needs, for a medical school, a more adequate supply of school teachers, 
science facilities to support local industry, and increased provision for adult 
education. Indeed, several other areas, also stimulated by the favourable 
post-war climate, put forward proposals to the UGC on much the same 
grounds, including Brighton, York, Norwich, Kent, Coventry and Lancaster. 
What put the North Staffordshire scheme in the lead was not merely that it 
was urged by more influential prople but that those same people produced 
the most innovatory and experimental proposal. 

That it was so was entirely due to Lord Lindsay. As a teacher of 
philosophy at inter-war Oxford he had been disturbed by the increasing 
departmentalism of university teaching, and had helped to introduce the 
course in “Modern Greats”, the combined honours degree in modern 
philosophy, politics and economics, which became to many twentieth- 
century politicians, civil servants and other administrators what classical 
“Greats” had been to the Victorians. He was also profoundly influenced 
by such European educational philosophers as Ortega y Gasset and Jacques 
Maritain, who preached that a university should introduce students to the 
unity of human knowledge and to their responsibilities to the wider commu- 
nity which gave them the privilege of leisured study.* Indeed, as a product 
of Balliol College he could be said to have inherited the latter belief from 
Benjamiii Jowett, T.H. Green, Arnold Toynbee, and the great Victorian 
Balliol men who had founded the Oxford tradition of service to the wider 
community, amongst the hungry slum-dwellers of East London and the 
education-hungry potters and miners of North Staffordshire. Lindsay was 
also a passionate believer in the need for continuous educational experiment, 
and he was convinced that no experiment was possible unless the new 
university college was free from the stultifying tutelage in which most other 

* Ortega y Gasset, Mission of the University (English trans., 1944); Jacques 
Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (English trans,, 1943). 



university colleges had passed their formative years. His first letter to the 
UGC on the North Staffordshire proposal suggested that Oxford University 
might “ help to conduct examinations, and get rid of the London External 
Degree”. It was his determination and resourcefulness which now carried 
the project through all the doubts and difficulties raised by the UGC and 
the other universities, and brought the new university college into existence 
as an independent institution able to grant its own first degrees. In this 
one case there is no doubt whatever who was the innovator. It was Lindsay. 

Like most good entrepreneurs, Lindsay had nc * fixed programme 
for carrying out his experimental ideas. As long as U,c framework met his 
demand for “seeing things together” and yet providing the “lessons for 
hard, disciplined thought” which were usually confined to the single-subject 
honours school, he was infinitely flexible about the details of the syllabus. 
This was just as well, for his first detailed plans, easily carried by force 
of intellect and personality through the local Exploratory Committee, were 
opposed by the UGC and the universities whose co-operation he sought. 
The general outline of the scheme, presented to the UGC in July 1946, 
drew an encouraging response. Under it the college was to have two main 
aims: first, “it should aim to be a centre and focus of higher education in 
the region; secondly, it should aim to provide in at least one field of 
higher education a degree course of a character and quality as is provided 
by no other university, and which therefore from the outset would attract 
not merely local but national, and if possible international, interest”. At 
first a single degree scheme in social studies would be offered, followed 
later by one in the physical sciences “ directly related to local industries”. 
The college should be “ to a predominant extent residential”, and in order 
to “enjoy freedom to experiment” should be empowered to grant its 
own degrees. The more concrete “Memorandum to the University Grants 
Committee on the proposal for a University in North Staffordshire”, 
hov/ever, provoked strong criticism at a meeting with the UGC in 
November 1946. Most of the members thought the range of subjects too 
narrow, and in particular that the two degree courses offered were both 
open to objection, that in physical chemistry because it was inadequate 
either for research in ceramics or for training science teachers, that in social 
studies because it offered toe few school subjects for intending teachers. 
The project was saved only by the enthusiastic support of Sir Walter 
Moberly and R.H. Tawney, who particularly welcomed the interdisciplinary 
requirement for scientists to take a course in social studies and vice versa. 
The next month the UGC indicates that it would consider the application 
sympathetically on two conditions, “that the basis of studies in Science 
and Arts be adequately broadened”, and that for the conferment o 1 
degrees “adequate arrangements have been made for sponsorship by a 
universil- or universities” and that the proposal could be brought into line 
with university policy for the country as a whole. 

The need to find sponsoring universities and to convince them that 
the curriculum was in line with general university policy was to cause most 
of the Exploratory Committee’s difficulties and to delay the opening of the 
college by as much as two years. Lindsay set out to persuade the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Birmingham and Manchester to act as sponsors, to super- 
vise the examinations, and guarantee the degrees. Oxford agreed, subject 
to the consent of the other two, but the others were so reluctant that at 



one stage Lindsay nearly abandoned them and won the UGC’s permission 
to go forward with Oxford aione. To meet the objections of Birmingham 
and Manchester he reluctantly added English and history to the natural 
sciences (chemistry and physics) and social studies (economics and politics), 
and agreed to give every student a two-year general course, followed by a 
one-year honours course in two subjects. Meanwhile, an accident occurred 
which transformed the situation. Lindsay’s nominee for the post of Principal 
of the college, Mr. John Fulton, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
was attracted away to the Principalship of Swansea University College, 
and Alderman Horwood persuaded Lindsay himself, although an ailing man 
of seventy whose doctors gave him only three years to live, to step into 
the breach. This translation of the chief innovator to the job of first 
manager of the enterprise may have helped the UGC to back the experi- 
ment more confidently, and to win over the reluctant sponsors. 

The crisis came to a head at a meeting of the Exploratory Committee 
with the representatives of the three universities on 5 February 1949. 
Lindsay was lucky in the choice of chairman, Professor Roy Pascal of 
Birmingham, who had been involved in the introduction of a broad general 
honours degree in arts there two years earlier, and was sympathetic to 
university reform. He suggested that the new college should offer a general 
degree in which honours and pass should be measures of performance rather 
than exclusive courses. This Lindsay accepted, together with the right of 
the proposed sponsors to suggest amendments to the curriculum, and in 
June 1949, the three universities agreed to act. 

At the subsequent meeting in July, Lindsay produced his final inno- 
vation, a “common course of lectures designed to implement the approved 
general scheme of studies". This was the first appearance of the innovation 
for which Ke^le is best known, the “foundation year”, or first-year course 
taken by all students, “designed as a whole to give an understanding 
of the heritage of Western civilization, of modern society, and of the 
methods and influence of the experimental sciences”. Its interpolation into 
the already full course had the effect of extending the degree to four years, 
and made the new college unique amongst the English universities in the 
compulsory length of its course for all students. The final shape and pur- 
pose of the curriculum is set out in the leaflet sent out to all candidates 
for the first academic posts advertized in December 1949: 

One of the main objectives which it is hopH to achieve is to give 
every graduate as wide an understanding as possible of the factors 
which have been operative in building up our present civilization and 
of the forces that are current in the world today ... It is intended 
that the foundation studies taken before specialization should be so 
presented as to give a comprehensible and integrated conception of the 
basic facts and principles of the main subjects to those who will not 
later specialize in such studies, while at the same time being a sound 
foundation for such specialization. The relationship of particular studies 
io knowledge as a whole, the effect that the historical development of 
a subject had on past civilization and the part that it p'ays in present 
human activities will be stressed, in addition to the elucidation of its 
fundamental principles... It is desired to break down as far as possible 
any clear cut divisions between different branches of study and to 
ensure that each student has a sympathetic understanding of the func- 
tions and importance of all the main human activities. The Professors 



and Heads of Departments will have the responsibility of integrating 
their courses on these lines. 

The contents and significance of the Keele foundation year, together with 
other curricular innovations such as the cross-disciplinary requirements of 
the later years of the course, will be discussed below (Part II, Chapter III). 
Here it is enough to note that the foundation year was the most original 
innovation in British university education in this century. That the example 
was not followed in other universities, even in the New Universities of the 
1960’s, was not due to its failure but mainly to the impossibility (outside 
Scotland) of persuading the Government to finance further four-year courses. 
Other curricular innovations at Keele did, however, hove a profound in- 
fluence on the other New Universities, especially the general broadening of 
the degree course and the cross-disciplinary element built into the syllabus. 

Amongst the non-curricular innovations pioneered by Keele, some, such 
as the residential requirement for all staff and students, were also incapable 
for financial reasons of realization elsewhere, but others, such as its flexibl 
Boards of Studies rather than statutory Faculties for grouping Departments, 
or the wide representation of non-professorial staff on governing bodies of 
the College, were to be widely imitated. As compared with later New 
Universities, Keele was badly handicapped by the restricted scale of 
planning allowed it by the UGC. The original project was for a college of 
800 students, a very small figure by the standards of the “minimum viable 
size” of 3,000 within ten yea^s laid down for the later ones, but even this 
was cut back to 600 by the UGC. More recently it has been allowed to 
grow to three times that size, but it has continued to be handicapped by 
the high cost of its four-year course and the principle of complete reridence, 
which latter Keele is now beginning to abandon. Although it now plans to 
have 2,150 students by 1972 and an ultimate target of 3,000 it is unlikely 
that, as long as its graduates cost 33% more time to produce than the 
national average, it will ever be allowed to expand as fast as the other 
New Universities. 

Apart from these unavoidable handicaps, Keele also made some avoid- 
able mistakes. One was to pay its professors salaries £200 a year lower 
than the basic rate elsewhere. This, as the Vice-Chancellor of a later New 
University put it, nearly “spoiled the ship for a ha’porth of tar”. In the 

circumstances Keele was lucky to recruit so able a professoriate as it did, 

and to prevent more of them from leaving for higher-paid posts elsewhce — 
an achievement which speaks much foi the stimulus and excitement ot its 
educational innovations. Another, even within the cramping limitations on 
planning, w: s t fail to appoint a full-time site development architect, but 
to make do with the well-meaning but unadventurous services of the local 
City Architect’s office. This and the piecemeal planning enforced by cir- 
cumstances have resulted in one of the least distinguished campuses, in one 

of the most naturally beautiful of university parks, in the country. 

Nevertheless, Keele has earned its high place in the history of educa- 
tional innovation in Britain. As the University Grants Committee observed 
in 1953, 

There are three respects in which it may be said to L ■ experimental. 
In the first place, it gives effect to the educational views of Lord 
Lindsay of Birker, its first Principal, to whose inspiration, more than 
to any other agency, the college owes its life and form. It was a 
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tragedy that his death should hav-' deprived his colleagues of his 
illuminating guidance and counsel so soon after the opening of the 
college. It is the declared aim of the college to offer a curriculum of 
a new type, free from what its founders regard as the excessive spe- 
cialization called for by university curricula of the normal type... Such 
a course would not be possible for students taking external degrees 
of the University of London, and this fact has made necessary the 
second experimental feature, which is the arrangement by which the 
college has power to grant its own degree of Bachelor of Arts under 
the .ponsorship of the Universities of Oxford, Manchester and 
Birmingham ... There is a third respect in which the establishment 
of the college is experimental, though not deliberately so. Never before 
have the founders of a university institution in this country been in a 
position to dispense with an endowment and put their plans into 
effect with the backing of the State.* 

It was this last experimental feature, the provision of Government finance, 
which was to be the key to the development of further New Universities. 
In this, as in so much else, Keele was the forerunner of all the rest. 

The New Universities of the I960’ s owed their origins more to the 
need for expansion of student numbers than to the demand for educational 
experiment. At least, this is true of the public case presented for their 
establishment, although there is reason to believe that in the minds of 
those most responsible, educational experiment may have been uppermost. 
On the need for expansion it is generally believed, even by those in the 
universities, the UGC and the Association of University Teachers who 
responded earliest to it, that the increased demand for university places 
which would a.ise in the 1960’s was not foreseen by their predecessors. 
This is not strictly true. In the period of quiescence — some would say of 
stagnation — between the two expansions, the UGC clearly foresaw not only 
the obvious effect of the so-called “bulge” in the birth rate, which reached 
its peak between 1946 and 1948 and would produce an unprecedented 
number of university applicants between 1964 and 1966, but also considered 
the possibility at least of the so-called “trend”, the tendency of large 
numbers of pupils to stay on at school after the age of 16 and qualify 
for university entrance. In its 1953 Report the UGC forecast that, to 
accommodate the bulge as it emerged from the schools into higher edu- 
cation “a marked increase in student numbers will be required from about 
1960 onwards if the proportion of each age group which reaches the 
university is to be maintained”. They went on to point out that “in 
certain overseas countries (both in Europe and America) university students 
form a far higher proportion of the total population than in this country”, 
that the proportion was higher in Scotland and Wales than in England, 
and that, in the v/ords of f he TCckerman Committee on Scientific Man- 
power, 1952, “if our insr ^ of higher education fail to grow, they 
will not be able to keep pam vith the growth in the demand for scientists 
necessary to promote industrial efficiency and productivity”. Finally, they 
declared that “We should welcome an increase in the student population”, 
provided that employment opportunities, especially for arts graduates, were 
available, that additional accommodation and equipment for science students 
were forthcoming, and that degree standards did not decline. Until the 

* UGC, University Development... 1947 to 1952, p. 10. 





rise in the birth rate took effect, however, “the increase could only come 
through the retention in the grammar schools of a greater proportion of 
the more intelligent pupils who now leave prematurely”. On this last point 
they were most prescient: since in England and Wales in 1952 only 6.6% 
of the age group were still at school at the age of 17, those who had 
left “must include a considerable number who leave for reasons other than 
lack of academic promise, and who would be worthy university students if 
means could be found to retain them at school”.* 

What the UGC did not, and could not at that time, foresee was that 
the post-bulge decline in the birth rate in the 1950’s would be succeeded 
by a further rise to a higher and more permanent “plateau” from about 
1960 onwards, and that meanwhile the trend to stay on at school and 
qualify for university entrance would soon begin to accelerate so as to pile 
the bulge of university applicants in the mid-1960’s ever, higher than the 
mere natural increase led them to expect. The proportion of 17-year olds 
remaining at school rose from 6.6% in 1950 and 1952 to 7.9% in 1954 
and to 12.0% in 1962, when the Robbins Committee and the Ministry of 
Education were to' agree that it was likely at a conservative estimate to 
reach 18% by 1973 and about 22% by 1980.** The significance of these 
figures, when they appeared, was that all existing plans for university 
expansion were inadequate and out-dated, both in the long-term and, more 
urgently, in the short. But it is important to realize that they were not 
visible in the early 1950’s, and in particular that the trend to remain at 
school, the more variable and unpredictable factor, became persistent only 
from about the middle of the decade. 

The turning point in public opinion on university expansion can be 
dated to the Home Universities Conference at the Senate House of London 
University in December 1955. One of the three sessions at this annual 
meeting of representatives of all the universities, the University Grants 
Committee, and the Association of University Teachers was devoted to a 
discussion of “the age group bulge and its possible effects on university 
policy”. The opening speakers, Guy Chilver of the Queen’s College, Oxford 
(now Professor of Classical Studies, Dean of Humanities and Deputy 
Vice-Chancellor at the New University of Kent) and Professor R.G.D. 
(now Sir Roy) Allen of the London School of Economics, considered that 
the bulge and its trailing wave could easily be accommodated, except for 
the four years of its peak from 1964 to 1967, by a small permanent in- 
crease of 2,500 entrants a year, equivalent, allowing for a majority of three- 
year courses and smaller numbers of four-year and post-graduate courses, to 
a permanent increase of 10,000 places, producing a more or less stable 
long-term target of 90,000 students. The peak of the bulge would require 
a further, temporary rise of 15,000 places, to about 105,000 for the years 
1964 to 1967. It could be accommodated by such means as a temporary 
stretching of staff-student ratios and sharing of university facilities, the 
rearranging of national service in the armed forces to spread the peak 
applicants over the years before and after, and the temporary raising of 
entrance requirements “to keep out some, but by no means all, of the 
additional applicants”. The trend was airily discounted, by questioning 
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whether an increase in sixth-form pupils necessarily meant an effective 
increase in eligible university applicants, and by a somewhat cold-blooded 
assumption that neither the schools nor the parents could afford to keep 
larger numbers at school during the four years of greatest stress.* 

The reaction of the Conference to this extraordinarily complacent 
approach was explosive. It was headed by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, 
head of two well-known engineering firms and Chairman of the Council 
of Manchester University. He declared that the proposed student numbers 
were “totally and almost fantastically inadequate”, that Britain had both 
the smallest proportion of the age group in the universities of any civilized 
country and a desperate shortage of scientists and technologists, and that 
the trend to stay on at school was increasing at the rate of 5 % a year 
which would mean a doubling of student numbers within fifteen years, or, 
given the birth-rate bulge, more than double the existing total by 1965. 
There was a very serious and increasing emergency, and he concluded: 

I do hope that as a condition of the strength and welfare of the 
country, and almost of its survival as a great power, we shall imme- 
diately set to work on a great building programme for the universities 
and on achieving a steady and rapid increase both in total students 
and, more especially, in technologists.** 

Lord Simon was followed by speaker after speaker supporting him and 
demanding action to expand the universities. How much notice the seven 
members of the UGC who were present took of the discussion is not 
known: not one of them spoke. Six months later the Chairman of the 
UGC could still say: “There seems to be a reservoir of potential students, 
though a relatively small one, in.thosewho leave school before eighteen”.*** 
And nearly a year later, in November 1956, the Treasury announced 
capital grants for university buildings which assumed a target of 106,000 
students in the mid-1960’s, almost exactly the same as Professor Alien’s, 
though now a permanent rather than a temporary figure. 

Amongst other university people, however, the discussion at the Con- 
ference provoked a great deal of rethinking. The Association of University 
Teachers, for example, at its next Council meeting in May 1956, set up 
a working party “ to consider forthwith AUT policy on the expansion of 
the universities ”. After lengthy discussion and several interim reports this 
eventually produced the Report on a Policy for University Expansion, 
approved at the December meeting of the Council in 1957 and published 
in May 1958, which estimated that the need for university places at existing 
entrance standards would rise to 145,000 from 1965 onwards. It suggested 
that all universities which were now below the maximum viable size con- 
sistent with traditional university life, which it set at 4,500, should rise 
to that figure, but that this would still leave a shortfall of 23,000 places. 
It therefore proposed the founding of at least five new universities, which 
should also seize the opportunity to experiment with curricula and teaching 
methods, and to this end should follow the precedent of Keele and grant 
their own degrees. 

* Home Universities Conference, 1955, Report of Proceedings, pp. 81-95. 

** Ibid . . pp. 95-104; his forecast for 1965 has been borne out by events. 

*** Lord Annan, ‘Higher Education’, in B. Crick, ed.. Essays on Reform, 1967 
(1967), p. 25. (my italics). 



The AUT Report had already been to some extent overtaken by events. 
In February 1958 the Treasury announced new building grants which 
raised the long-term target from 106,000 to 124,000 student places, with a 
temporary rise during the period of the bulge and after 1965-70 to 135,000. 
At the same time it announced financial support for the early building of 
a new University College of Sussex at Brighton. 

When and why had the Treasury, and the UGC which advised it on 
university policy, changed their minds? There is considerable doubt about 
this, owing to the hindsight which inevitably affects the later accounts. The 
Chairman of the UGC, Sir Keith Murray (now Lord Murray of Newhaven) 
gives the credit for first seeing the implications of the combined effect of 
the bulge and the trend to the Secretary, Sir Edward Hale. If so, he may 
have been awakened to them at the Home Universities Conference in 1955, 
but he remained silent there, and the UGC’s advice did not materially 
affect Treasury policy during the ensuing twelve months. The UGC’s report 
on University Development, 1957-1962 gives much credit to “ the com- 
prehensive and well-reasoned memorandum ’ proposing a university college 
at Brighton, prepared by the Director of Education, Mr. W.G. Stone, for 
the Borough Council, and presented to the UGC in February 1956: 

It raised for us in practical form four immediate questions. How many 
new institutions were likely to be needed? What sort of institutions 
would be required to meet future needs? Where should such new 
institutions be located? What procedures should be followed to ensure 
sound foundations?* 

Yet the previous report, for 1952—57, which was much nearer to the event, 
put the Sussex project firmly in the much narrower context of the local 
need for a university college in south-east England: 

The increased demand for university education has led to great pressure 
on London University. Owing to the congestion of London sites the 
development in that area of a university institution is a particularly 
difficult and expensive operation. Moreover, most of the colleges of 
London University are deficient in residential facilities, and owing to 
the difficulty of finding lodgings students have to live at considerable 
distances. For these reasons we have been anxious to find means of 
relieving the pressure on London University, and the proposed Univer- 
sity College of Sussex offers an opportunity of doing so. There is now 
no university in the densely populated area south of the Thames east 
of a line from Reading to Southampton. A new institution at Brighton 
would thus help to serve the population of an area which is now 
largely dependent on London University.** 

This rather curious argument, that universities exist mainly to serve the 
students from the surrounding population, which may have been true of 
some of the civic ones down to the Second World War, was already out 
of date by this time, when the system of grants enabled students to go 
to universities far from their homes, as in fact was underlined by the very 
next sentence of the report, which emphasized the availability of lodgings 
in Brighton. The fact that it was used, however, suggests that the UGC 
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as late as September 1958 did not wish to commit itself publicly to genera! 
argur ents for expansion which would imply the need for more than one 
new university institution. 

• The two reports cease to be incompatible, however, when we turn to 
Mr. Stone’s memorandum on the Brighton proposal. This emphasized both 
the national need for expansion due to the combined effect of the bulge 
and the trend and the regional need for a university in the south-east, not 
so much to cater for local students as for the educational, social and cul- 
tural benefits it would bring. What in fact had happened was that 
Mr. Stone had transformed the perennial civic demand for a university in 
Brighton, which dated back to 1911 and was revived in 1947 and 1954, 
into a national case for new universities, and proceeded in the course of 
negotiating the Brighton project to convince the UGC of the wider need. 
When in July 1955 Brighton Borough Council revived the proposal once 
again and instructed their Education Committee to report on “ steps taken 
and projected to secure a university college”, the Director of Education 
at first considered the scheme premature, but a study of the bulge and the 
trend convinced him by December 1955 — like Lord Simon and other 
speakers at the Home Universities Conference in the same month — that 
there was a national case for a new university. He therefore reported 
favourably to the Council and drew up the memorandum of February 1956, 
which the UGC found “of immense value”. Negotiations with the UGC 
were long drawn-out, from April 1956 to February 1958, and in the mean- 
time Brighton Council strengthened its case by winning the support of the 
neighbouring authorities, East and West Sussex County Councils and 
Eastbourne and Hastings Borough Councils, by offering Stanmer Park as 
the site for the college and £12,000 a year as an endowment, and by calling 
a public meeting of influential supporters. The • meeting, in the Summer 
of 1956, was chaired by the Duke of Norfolk, and addressed by a number 
of eminent local people, including Lord Hailsham, a prominent member of 
the Government and later, at a crucial stage for university expansion, 
Minister for Education and Science. In February 1957 the Government 
authorized the UGC to support the project provided they were satisfied 
with the plans and the public support for it, and in February 1958 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that £ one million and a half of 
the new capital grant of £60 million for the universities in 1960-63 was 
provisionally reserved for building the University College of Sussex. The 
UGC gave its formal approval to the scheme on 1st July 1958.* 

The Sussex negotiations not only “educated” the UGC to the general 
need for new universities, but faced them with the practical questions of 
what sort of institutions they should be, how they should be set up, and 
who should be responsible for appointing their chief officers, planning 
their physical development, and educational objectives, and guaranteeing 
their academic standards. They found the answer in a genuine administrative 
innovation, an Academic Planning Board, consisting mainly of eminent 
academics who would enjoy the confidence of the other universities, but 
who were appointed as individuals, not as representatives of their own 
universities. In this they resembled, whether intentionally or not, the mem- 

* W.G. Stone, ‘Steps Leading to the Foundation of the University’, in David 
Daiches, ed., The Idea of a New University : An Experiment in Sussex (1964), pp.168- 
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bers of the UGC itself. The Sussex Board included a layman (an industri- 
alist) but, unlike the Boards for later New Universities, no woman. It was 
nominated by the UGC but appointed, in April 1958, by the University 
College of Sussex Ltd., the joint-stock company set up to give legal form 
to the college before it received its Charter and to enable it to receive 
donations, including financial aid from the Local Authorities. It consisted 
of a chairman, Sir James Duff, then Vice-Chancellor of Durham University 
together with Professor D.G. Christopherson of Imperial College, London 
(now his successor as Vice-Chancellor of Durham, and also Chairman of 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom), Dr. (now Sir) Charles Wilson, Vice-Chancellor of 
Leicester University (later Chairman of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and now Principal of Glasgow University), Dr. Walter Oakeshott, Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor Sir Neville Mott of Cambridge 
(later Master of Gonville and Caius College), Dr. (now Sir) Ronald 
Holroyd, Deputy Chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., and 
Mr. Stone, the Brighton Director of Educa ,: on, who acted as Secretary. 
Their terms o ; ;ference which, somev/hat modif d, became the model for 
the Academic Planning Boards of all the later New Universities were: 



1. To consider the arrangements by which the universities may be 
assure., of the maintenance of satisfactory academic standards at 
the C ilege, on the assumption that the College will award its own 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 



2 . 

3. 



4. 



To consider the range of subjects to be studied at the College 
during the first years of its exister and the length and general 
character of the under-graduate course 

To prepare, in consultation with t. ocal Committee, a petition 
for a Royal Charter for the college i draft of such a Charter, 
and to select the persons to be ns -i in those documents as the 
first governing body of the College. 



To select and nominate, in consult; n with the local Committee, 
the first Principal of the College, .d, with his advice, Professors 
of the principal subjects.* 



During the ensuing discussions a number of modifications were made 
in the form and powers of the College of considerable significance to the 
later New Universities. The UGC decided that, in the Chairman’s later 
words, they had made a mistake in not giving Sussex full university status, 
and so the College before it opened became the University of Sussex with 
a Vice-Chancellor as academic and administrative head instead of a Prin- 
cipal, and the right to award higher as well as first degrees. They also 
evolved a further device for maintaining academic standards after the 
initial period of gestation covered by the Academic Planning Board. This 
was an Academic Advisory Committee, which overlapped in membership 
and functions with the Academic Planning Board, and was in practice the 
heir to the latter’s residual functions and powers as the chief officers, the 
Council and the Senate of the University came into being and took over 
most of them. Their powers and functions were: 

1. To advise the Council and the Senate on academic matters. 

11 UGC, University Development, 1957-1962, pp. 95, 221. 




2. To approve the institution of degrees other than honorary degrees 
and degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 

3. To keep under review and to certify annually to the Council that 
they have satisfied themselves about the procedure for the appoint- 
ment of academic members of staff and the organisation and con- 
duct of university examinations including the conditions of ap- 
pointment and service of external examiners. 

The composition and powers ol this Committee were written into the 
Univeisity s Charter and Statutes, so as to make them binding in law, 
tho lgh there was included .nachnery for voiding itt ,r "n wlvn as the 
UGC expected after about ten years, the university had cained the right 
to stand on its own feet.* (In Sussex it was wound up after five). Their 
chief means of guaranteeing academic standards,' in Sussex as in the later 
New Universities, were the same as those operating in existing universities: 

1. to guarantee the standards of the academic staff the Academic 
Planning Board, and later the Council and Senate with the advice 
of the Academic Advisory Committee, set up ad hoc appointing 
committees which included eminent assessors in the appropriate 
subject from other universities, and one or more members of the 
Board or Committee; 

2. to guarantee the standards of the degrees the same bodies appointed 
external examiners from other universities to examine the papers 
and theses of candidates alongside the internal examiners. These 
traditional arrangements, which called in the services of independent 
outside experts in each field of study, were found to be a much 
better guarantee 0 f standards than any general system of corporate 
sponsorship by universities as at Keele, where, indeed, the same 
system of external assessors and examiners was also adopted. 

The negotiations between the UGC and Sussex also strikingly modified 
the concept of the size which a New University was expected to reach 
within its first decade. The credit for this is claimed by the first Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. (later Sir) John Fulton (now Lord Fulton), who was none 
other than the man who, as Lord Lindsay’s nominee, might have been 
the first Principal of Keele. The original plan, no doubt with Kecle in 
mind, had been for a university college of 800 students. Fulton argued in 
the discussions — and in public at the Home Universities Conference in 
1960 — that a reasonable spread of subjects in a fully viable university 
required an academic staff of 350 to 400, say 375, and that this at the 
current staff-student ratio of 1 : 8 implied a student body of at least 3,000. 
He also urged that this target should be achieved quickly, within ten years, 
so as to maintain the initial momentum and pioneering spirit and acquire 
the large-scale facilities and meeting of many minds which attract distin- 
guished scholars and able under-graduates.** Whether as a result of these 
arguments or not, the UGC came to feel “ strongly that any new institution 
should aim at not less than 3,000 full-time students as a minimum target,*** 

* Ibid., p. 106. 

Home Universities Conference, 1960, Report of Proceedings, Address of 
J.S. Fulton on ‘New Universities’, pp. 44-54; Sir John Fulton, ‘New Universities in 
Perspective , in Daiches, ed., op. cit., p. 16. 
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and accordingly increased the basic capital grant for building Sussex from 
£ one and a half million to the £6 million which quickly became the 
accepted norm for the building of New Universities. 

Finally, the Academic Planning Board, in addition to drafting the 
Charter and Statutes, had to report to the UGC on its plans for the 
range of subjects and degree courses to be taught at Sussex. They wisely 
took over the basic scheme of studies put forward to the UGC by the 
Promotion Committee, as modified in discussions with the Vice-Chancellor 
and the newly appointed professors as they became available. This was a 
scheme for a balanced institution divided about equally between arts and 
social studies on one side and, on the other, pure science and engineering 
science of a more general nature than was taught in the neighbouring 
technical college, or, indeed, in most university and technical college en- 
gineering departments. On the arts and social studies side, at least, it was 
to break away from the traditional departmentalism of the older universities 
by a system of overlapping “schools”, in which all the students were to 
read for honours and to take, especially in the early stages, a broader 
course than was customary in the usual honours degree. The “new map 
of learning”, as Professor Asa Briggs, first Dean of the School of Social 
Studies, was to call it, which was to have a profound effect on the think- 
ing of later New Universities, will be discussed in the appropriate place 
below. 

The Charter was granted on 16 August 1961, and in October the 
University of Sussex opened its door — in a couple of Victorian terraced 
houses on the London Road — with five professors, six other academic 
staff, and 52 students (17 men and 35 women), all in arts and social 
studies. This was only a token start, and the real beginning came on the 
Stanmer site at Falmer in October 1962 with 434 students (216 men and 
218 women). Since then Sussex has more than achieved its target of 3,000 
students in seven rather than ten years, and overtaken Keele to become 
easily the largest of the New Universities. With its favourable climate, 
attractive surroundings and nearness to the academic and social facilities 
of London, as well as its growing academic reputation and aesthetic appeal, 
it has proved a magnet for staff and students alike. Its success, and the 
publicity which has attended it, have created an image in the public mind 
of a New University as an exciting and stimulating place for young people 
to go, both to learn and to enjoy themselves, which has greatly benefited 
the other New Universities and given them a flying start. But the greatest 
contribution made by Sussex was the dialogue which it conducted with 
the UGC in the five years before it opened, which established both the 
need for New Universities and the practical decisions on their size, rate of 
growth, methods of establishment and of guaranteeing their academic 
standards, and complete freedom to experiment with their curricula and 
methods of teaching and examination. As the Vice-Chancellor of East 
Anglia was to express it, “ As a historian it is difficult for me to conceive 
of the Norwich ‘experiment’ without the precedents of Keele and Sussex. 
We have benefited greatly from the detonations with which they have 
cleared the air”.* 



* Frank Thistlethwaite, ‘The New University of East Anglia in M.G. Ross, ed., 
New Universities in the Modern World (1966) p. 57. 
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The success of Brighton in securing a university stimulated a host of 
other ambitious localities into action. In the three years following the 
\ announcement of Sussex in 1958 the UGC received enquiries and applica- 

i tions from twenty-eight different areas, twenty of them in England and 

eight in Scotland, for most of which Promotion Committees were set up.* 
During the same period the proportion of 17-year olds remaining at school 
in England and Wales (which had been 6.6% in 1950 and 8.1% in 1955) 
continued to rise, from 9.2% in 1957 TO 11.1% in 1960, and so did the 
proportion of school leavers with the two A-levels necessary for university 
entrance (4.4% in 1955), from 4.9% in 1957 to 6.2% in I960.** The 
“first-class crisis” predicted at. the Home Universities Conference in 1955 
was becoming too urgent to be ignored, and during 1959 the UGC revised 
its estimate of the demand for student places (planned in 1958 at a long- 
term figure of 124,000, with a temporary rise in 1965-70 to 135,000) 
to a new figure of 168,000, rising to 200,000 in 1968, and to 229,400 in 
1976. Such long-term forecasts, which were to become familiar with the 
Robbins Report, were at that time an innovation in themselves, in a 
context in which most Government departments looked only one year 
ahead, and the UGC itself had been exceptional in looking ahead five 
years. As “a minimum first instalment” towards meeting this huge increase 
in demand the UGC persuaded the Government to accept a target of 
170,000 — 175,000 places by the late 1960’s, and gave notice that the 
achievement of this would almost certainly entail the creation of additional 
universities. Discussions with the existing universities on how far they 
would be willing to expand, given the resources, produced by mid-1960 
a total planning figure for the early 1970’s of 155,500, leaving a shortfall 
of over 40,000 places on the estimated demand, and of about 20,000 
places on the minimum target figure. As we shall see, it was in the shadow 
of this impending crisis that the Government authorized the establishment 
of six more new universities.*** 

The decision to found the first two of the six was in fact taken 
before the full magnitude of the crisis was known. In April 1959 the UGC 
set up a Sub-Committee on New Universities “ to examine and report on 
proposals received by the University Grants Committee for new university 
institutions”. Significantly it included, amongst other eminent persons, 
Dr. F.A. Vick, one of the first professors and the first Vice-Principal at 
Keele and Acting Principal on Lord Lindsay’s death, and Professor Asa 
Briggs, who was to be the first Pro-Vice -Chancellor and Dean of the 
School of Social Studies at Sussex. A year later, in April 1960, the UGC 
was able to approve the applications for the Universities of Yoik and 
East Anglia.**** All this suggests that the UGC was anxious, quite apart 
from the need for expansion, to found new universities for their own sake. 
They recognized that new universities could do little to relieve the critical 
situation that was developing in the second half of the ’sixties, and would 
make a significant contribution only in the early 1970’s, when indeed their 
own estimates showed a slackening iri the growth of the demand for places. 




* UGC, University Development, 1957-1952, pp. 95-6. 
** Robbins Report, Appendix One, pp. 103, 107. 

*** UGC University Development, 1957-1962, pp. 73-5. 
**** /tat, pp. 96, 100, 204. 
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It would appear that other considerations than the mere expansion of 
numbers weighed at least as heavily in the motivations of the UGC. When 
I put this point to Lord Murray, their Chairman during the critical period, 
he replied that “It was one-third numbers and two-thirds new ideas”. In 
other words, he and his colleagues had become convinced that university 
education needed a shake-up, an injection of new concepts and methods 
to shake it out of its complacent routine of specialized single-subject 
honours courses, insular departments which often obstructed fruitful study 
and research at the boundaries between subjects, and lack of awareness of 
the needs of students, especially those not seeking academic careers, in a 
new, more complex and rapidly changing world, in which the greater part 
of the top positions would be filled by graduates, most of whom would 
need to change careers more than once in their working life- : me. The 
need for experiment in university education, and the difficulty of getting 
it in the existing institutions, are underlined in their 1964 report: 

In the rapidly changing world of today, when the growth of scientific 
knowledge creates ever more difficult problems for the educator, there 
is a need for constant experiment in the organisation of university 
teaching and the design of university curricula. New institutions, 
starting without traditions with which the innovator must come to 
terms, might well be more favourably situated for such experimentation 
than established universities.* 

It was not merely that the New Universities would teach themselves new 
methods of study, research and “education for life”. It was hoped that 
they would discover and test means which the others would find worthy 
of emulation. Whether or not this hope was justified we must discuss 
below. Meanwhile, there can be no doubt that, while the need for expan- 
sion was the immediate cause and opportunity for creating the New Univer- 
sities, the ultimate consideration in the minds of the men and women 
chiefly responsible for establishing them was the need for educational 
experiment. 

The other six New Universities of England and their two fellows in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland were the only successful amongst a field of 
no fewer than thirty-one competitors. Most of the English ones had a long 
history behind them of attempts at founding a university. Five out of the 
six had, significantly, made at least informal enquiries to the UGC, backed 
by Promotion Committees, at much the same time as Keele. The City of 
York, which had first petitioned Parliament for a university as long ago 
as 1641, sent a deputation to the UGC in 1947 and felt sufficiently en- 
couraged to set up a University Planning Committee. This was taken over, 
two years later, by the York Civic Trust, a body of private citizens in- 
terested in the preservation and improvement of the ancient Northern 
capital, as its Academic Development Committee, which shortly founded 
the Borthwick Institute of Historical Research and the Institute of Advanced 
Architectural Studies, ' th of which have since been incorporated within 
the University. The Committee, separated from the Civic Trust, was 
stimulated by the success of Sussex to make an informal approach in 1959 
to the UGC and to set up a University Promotion Committee — under 
the chairmanship of the Archbishop of York — which in December made 




* Ibid., pp. 74, 93. 
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a formal application. It was approved on 19 April 1960, and in September 
the Academic Planning Board was set up with, in the chair, Lord Robbins, 
Professor of Economics in London University and shortly to be appointed 
to his famous Committee on Higher Education. As Vice-Chancellor the 
Board selected Lord James of Rusholme, High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School and for ten years up to 1958 a member of the UGC. 
He was appointed in February 1961 but did not take up the post until 
January 1962, a delay he now regrets. The University rented temporary 
premises, the ancient King’s Manor, from the City, and opened its doors 
in October 1963 to 229 students.* It moved the first departments out to 
its permanent site at Heslington, just outside the City, in October 1965. 

Norwich was a similar cathedral city with a long intellectual and 
cultural tradition — “the Athens of East Anglia” — which made proposals 
for a university in 1910, 1919 and 1947. Stimulated by the news of Sussex, 
a speech by the President of the Chamber of Commerce and a luncheon 
meeting of City aldermen and officials led to the formation of a University 
Promotion Committee, in which the leading figure was the wealthy confec- 
tionary manufacturer, Lord Mackintosh of Halifax, later first Chancellor 
of the University. During 1959 the City won the support of the main 
County and Borough Councils throughout East Anglia for a formal appli- 
cation in December, which was approved by the UGC on the same day 
as York’s, 19 April 1960. 1 he Academic Planning Board, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Charles Wilson, Vice-Chancellor of Leicester University 
and a member of the Sussex Academic Planning Board, including Mr. 
Noel Annan, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge (now Lord Annan, 
and Provost of University College, London), and Professor Sir Solly 
Zuckerman, one of the leading scientific advisers to the wartime and later 
Governments. It nominated as Vice-Chancellor Mr. Frank Thistlethwaite, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a well-known historian of the 
USA. By building a prefabricated “ University Village ” the opening was 
brought forward from 1965 to October 1963, when 113 students were 
admitted.** 

Essex is the one successful competitor which did not make an applica- 
tion during the post-war expansion. The project began with a resolution 
in the County Council in July 1959, which led to the setting up of a 
Promotion Committee under the chairmanship of the Lord-Lieutenant, Sir 
John Ruggles-Brise (later Pro-Chancellor of the University). The application 
submitted in May 1960 was approved by the UGC a year iater. The 
Academic Planning Board, with Mr. Noel Annan of the East Anglia 
Board in the chair, nominated as Vice-Chancellor Mr. A.E. Sloman, 
Professor of Spanish at Liverpool University, and Mr. R.A. (later Lord) 
Butler, Home Secretary and Deputy Prime Minister, as Chancellor. The 
University received a good deal of advance publicity when its Vice- 
Chancellor . was asked by the BBC to broadcast the Reith Lectures for 
1963 on A University in the Making,*** which caused considerable stir by 
talking in terms, then unusual in Britain, of planning for a university of 
10,000 or even 20,000 students- In fact, the immediate target was the 

* Lord James of Rusholme, ‘The University of York’, in M.G. Ross, ed., 
op. cit., pp. 32-52. 

** Frank Thistlethwaite, op. cit., in ihid., pp. 53-68. 

*** Published by the BBC, 1964. 






usual 3,000 within ten years, which Essex has meticulously kept to so far. 
The University opened with 122 students in October 1964. 

The establishment of the University of Kent at Canterbury was formal- 
ly approved at the same time as Essex, in May 1961, after the post-war 
project was revived by the County Council and a group of local sponsors 
in 1959. The Academic Planning Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. D.G. Christopherson, by now Vice-Chancellor of Durham University 
and a member of the Sussex Academic Planning Board. It nominated as 
Vice-Chancellor Dr. Geoffrey Templeman, Registrar of Birmingham Univer- 
sity— the first such appointment of a professional university administrator — 
which may account for the air of somewhat authoritarian eificiency which 
pervades the Kent campus. Speed - of planning, design, contracting and 
building ~ was the watchword at Canterbury, and anyone who stood in 
the way, from the humblest sub-contractor to the eminent consulting 
architect, found his services discontinued. It would perhaps be unkind to 
suggest that this did not result in any noticeable acceleration of the opening 
date, which came a year later than Essex and Lancaster, approved at the 
same time and six months later respectively, since this was due to the 
lack of suitable temporary accommodation. The University opened on its 
permanent site in October 1965, with the large initial intake of 458 
students.* 

The University of Warwick was also announced at the same time as 
Essex and Kent, in May 1961. The City of Coventry, target of Hitler’s 
most famous “Baedeker raid”, included a university amongst its plans 
for post-war reconstruction. The proposal was revived in 1959, and gained 
the support of Warwickshire County Council which, as we have seen, 
gave half the site. The name therefore refers to the county rather than 
the county town of Warwick, seven miles away. The proposal was also 
munificently supported by local industry, especially the motor industry, 
notably in the person of the chairman and vice-chairman of the Promotion 
Committee, the late Lord Rootes of Rootes Motors and Sir Arnold Hall 
of Bristol -Siddeley. The Academic Planning Board, chaired by Dr. 
E.T. Williams, Fellow of Balliol Co'lege, Oxford, and Editor of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, nominated Mr. John Butterworth, Bursar 
and Fellow of New College, Oxford, as Vice-Chancellor, and Viscount 
Radcliffe, the well-known judge and chairman of several Government 
Committees, as Chancellor. The University admitted a small number of 
post-graduate students in 1964, but the real opening came in October 
1965, when 436 students were admitted.** 

Lancaster was the last New University scheduled in England, in No- 
vember 1961. It was the result of a hotly fought contest for the remaining 
prize which, since all the rest except York had been allocated to the 
southern half of England, the UGC had decided to award to the north- 
west. It became a competition mainly between Lancashire and Cheshire 
County Councils and, within Lancashire, between Blackpool and Lancaster. 
Both the latter places had ample supplies of seaside lodgings available 

* G. Templeman, First Report of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Kent 
at Canterbury (June 1966). 

** J.B. Butterworth, Report of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Warwick, 
1965-66. 
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review the facilities for university and higher technical education in 

Northern Ireland having regard to the Report of the Robbins Com- 
mittee, and to make recommendations. 

They found that a total of 12,000 to 13,000 university places would be 
needed by 1980, and that, since there would be social, physical and eco- 
nomic disadvantages in accommodating more than about 7,000 students 
in Queen’s University, Beifast, ther* was an urgent need for a second 
university to grow to between 5,000 and 6,000 by 1980. Since the Northern 
Irish Government is financially responsible for higher education and had no 
University Grants Committee (Queen’s University, Belfast, dealing directly 
with the Department of Finance), the Lockwood Committee itself performed 
the function of receiving and adjudicating between applications for the 
siting of the university from the Armagh, Londonderry and Coleraine areas. 
The main considerations were a large and suitable site in an area attractive 
for staff to live in, a sufficient supply of students’ lodgings, adequate 
financial and other support, and appropriate industrial, including research, 
activities. It also had to have adequate communications with Britain and 
with Belfast, but to be far enough away from the latter not to be drawn 
into a parasitic commuter relationship with what was already one of the 
most congested conurbations in the United Kingdom, containing about 
a third of Northern Ireland’s population of one and a half million. This 
ruled out the New City of Armagh, which was meant to relieve the con- 
gestion of the Belfast region. Londonderry, the second city, with a popu- 
lation of about 55,000 would seem to have been the obvious choice, for 
it already had the Presbyterian Magee University College, founded in 1865. 
But Magee was a very small college without power to confer its own 
degrees, its 24S students in 1963-64 mostly preparing to finish their courses 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and its 20-acre site was not suitable for ex- 
pansion. In the Republic of Ireland to the south it is said, somewhat 
unkindly, that Londonderry is too Catholic in population and too near the 
border for the Stormont Government’s taste. Be that as it may, the Lock- 
wood Committee, chaired by an outsider, unanimously recommended the 
Coleraine area, on a beautiful stretch of the northern coast 55 miles from 
Belfast and, perhaps more important from the point of view of a university 
with contacts with the outside world, 41 miles from Aldergrove Airport, 
from whence all the major airports in Britain are within little more than 
an hour’s flight. Magee College was to be closed down, and those of 
its staff who wished to do so to be transferred to the New University. 
(In fact, it has remained open as a sub-campus of the New University). 
The Coleraine Borough and Rural District Councils together with the 
Portrush and Portstcwart Urban District Councils gave the 300-acre site 
on the banks of the River Bann. The Academic Planning Board was 
immediately set up, and nominated Dr. N.A. Burges, Professor of Botany 
and Pro-Vice-Chancellor, University of Liverpool, as Vice-Chancellor. 
A dozen new professors were appointed, in addition to the half-dozen 
transferred from Magee. The University opened doors to about 450 students 
in October 196S.* 

More perhaps than any other New University, Ulster was created to 
meet the need for expansion beyond the capacity of existing institutions. 

* Report of ( Lockwood ) Committee on .Higher Education in Northern Ireland 
(HMSO, Belfast, Cmnd. 475, 1965). # 



Yet even in this case the Lockwood Committee stressed the need and 
opportunity for educational experiment. In particular it suggested that 
Northern Ireland’s potentialities iri agriculture, forestry and fishing could 
be fostered by an emphasis on the biological sciences, and its demand for 
and export of teachers by a special interest in education. Thus it may be 
said that in Ulster as in every other case, the New University was created 
not only to meet the need for expansion but also with a special interest 
in and concern for educational innovation and experiment. 
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THE PRESSURE OF NUMBERS 



The primary and immediate reason for the founding of all the New 
Universities save Keele, as we have seen, was the need for the expansion 
of student numbers. The problem of how to cope with expanding numbers 
was therefore one of their first concerns. Indeed, one of their chief innova- 
tions within British university experience was their collective decision to 
break away from the tradition of the small foundation planned to grow 
slowly. This decision, to grow rapidly from the start so as to reach a 
“minimum viable size” of at least 3,000 students within ten years, was, in 
the words of Lord Fulton, one of the men most responsible for it, “a 
startling proposal”, taken quite deliberately to get away from the old asso- 
ciation of newness with smallness and slow growth, and for three reasons, 
all connected with the need for healthy expansion: 

First, the urgency of the need for more places withou; delay; second, 
the consciousness that, unless a sizeable contribution was made at an 
early stage to the national need for more university places, it would 
have been better not to divert from the existing universities scarce 
resources of capital and teaching manpower to small institutions where 
they would be less economically deployed; third, the realization that 
the prospect of slow growth offered little or no inducement for able 
and experimentally-minded academics to throw in their lot with the new 
institution. 

In amplification of this last point, “ the tradition of inferiority of 
which new institutions has been the victims in the past... had scared off 
staff of the highest ability from offering their services at the beginning, and 
it was usually nearly half a century before the consequences of this start 
could be overcome. ” In other words, 

to invite distinguished men to plan for a large-scale ten-year growth, 
at the end of which one great stage at least would have been accom- 
plished, is one thing; it would be quite another to invite them to give 
up a decade of their working lives at the time of their highest scholar- 
ly productivity in order to achieve an almost imperceptible measure 
of progress. The good fortune of the new universities was to be born 
under conditions when it was open to them to make the right sort 
of offer.* 

* Sir John Fulton, ‘The University of Sussex’, in M.G. Ross, New Universities 
in the Modern World ( 1966), pp. 20-1. 




Keele is the exception which proves this rule. Planned like its prede- 
cessors on a small scale as a college for 600 students, it did not reach even 
this figure until 1956-57, its seventh year of existence, nor its more ambi- 
tious original target of 800, cut back by the UGC, until 1961-62. In 
1967-68 after eighteen years it still had only 1,681 students, not much more 
than half the “ minimum viable size ” of a later New University after ten 
years. It has now revised its plans, to reach 2,150 students by 1972, and 

3.000 thereafter. 

Several of the New Universities of the 1960’s aimed, in the long term 
at least, at much more ambitious targets. The Academic Planning Board of 
the University of Essex set the fashion for very large figures (by British stan- 
dards) when it planned for 6,000 students within twenty years and envisaged 
an ultimate student population of 10,000 or even 20,000.* * The development 
plans for York and East Anglia envisaged a university of 6,000 students. 
Lancaster plans to accommodate 7,000 students on the existing site, and 

10.000 or more when it is extended across the M6 motorway. The Warwick 
development scheme provides ultimately for 15,000 or 20,000 students. 
The target of the New University of Ulster s set for it by the Lockwood 
Committee at between 5, GOO and 6,000 students by 1980.** 

In the short term, however, all the New Universities have kept very 
close in their initial plans to the recommended target of 3,000 students 
within the first decade of opening. The original planning figures are sum- 
marized in Table 1. 



Table I. PROPOSED STUDENT NUMBERS IN FIRST TEN YEARS 





1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Tenth 

Year 


Sussex 


50 


400 


750 


1,100 


1,300 


1,700 


3,0°0 


York 


- 


- 


225 


430 


730 


1 pTO 


,200 


East Anglia . 


- 


- 


112 




35 


,225 


3,000 


Essex 


- 


- 


- 


100 


300 


600 


3,000 


Kent 


- 


- 


- 


- 


300 


700 


3,000 


Warwick 


- 


- 


- 


- 


310 


670 


3,000 1 


Lancaster .... 


- 


- 


- 


200 


400 


600 


3,000 


Stirling 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




3,000 


Ulster 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


T2 

L/l 

O 

o 


L By 1972. 



2. The New University or Ulster, which opened to about 450 students in October 1968 plans to have 
3.000 students, plus 500 in the Education Centre, by 1973 and 5.000. plus 1.000 in the Education 
Centre, by 1980. 



Sources: UGC, University Development , 1957-62 (HMSO, London. Cmnd. 2267, 1964). 
University Development Plans, Vice-Chancellors* Reports, etc. 
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In practice, the actual growth of the New Universities has been somewh£‘ 
faster than that planned, as is shown in Table 2 (which omits part-tim- 
students). 

* A.E. Sloman, A University in the Making (BBC, 1964), p. 9. 

** Lockwood Report, p. 67. 



